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BpAf?D OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 



Dear Special Educators, 



A comprehensive health curriculum is a must in the education' of 
exceotidnal children. Excepting the three "R's", health is probably 
the most functional ef the skills we can attempt to teach special 
children. Through coordinated efforts, from the primary level to 
the high school level, proper habits and attitudes can be developed. 

When this curriculujn guide is implemented, with the vigor 
characteristic 'of the Special Educators in our county, there is 
no doubt that this guide will help provide improved health edu- 
cation .in our county and serve as a source of continuous and 
sequential health education planning. The teachfers, however, 
who employ the guide in their everyday instruction wil^l give the 
curriculum its ultimate test. 

We appreciate the cooperation and coordination thattfias taken/ 
place to make the health curriculum a vital oart of the Special 
Education program in Cortland County. The format in which th6 
curriculum is presented is most useful and provides many ideas 
to teach content. . 

I't is only through evaluation by those in the field that 
enables any curriciilum to be fully and successfully implemented. 
Please feel free l/o contact us if you have any concerns, questions, 
or suggestions for improvement of th^ "Health Education for Special 
Children." This curriculum is a good beqinning, but only a beginning 
to be refined as dictated by the experience oythe teachers who^util- 
ize it, / " 



McEVOY EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
CLINTON AV6NUE EXTENSION 
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Heal th Education For Special Ch^'ldren is the culmination of workshops 
funded by the Divi sion'W Urua and Health Education and Services, State 
Education Department, and sponsored by the Cortland-Madison BOCES. It 
reflects the concerted qffo.rts of many persons. The knowledge and 
expertise of the individual curriculum developers/writers are most worthy 
of recognition. ^ ^ . 

This health curriculum guide for special education students is an 
outgrowth x)f the health education guides which were developed during the 
summer of 1974 for use in regular publ ic school classes within this BOCES 
district. , . " _ ^ " 

The eventual .mainstreaming of some handicapped children helped to 
govern much of the material included. Therefore., the activities in each 
unit were varied enough to provide for individual differences among pupils 
The result has been that the content of the units written specif ically "for 
emotionally disturbed or lear(t^ng disabled children, and educable mentally 
handicapped children was able to follow quite closely the content of the 
original guides. References should be made to the original guides, there- 
fore, for additional related activities. 

To the writing teamfs knowledge, this is the first-xomprehensive 
curriculum created wifR^he special child in mind. It will provide the 
teacher with many*ideas and resources. Hov/ever, there is alv/ays room for 
modification and suggestions for improvement, any<are welcomed. 
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The^specific qq^As of a health education program can^be as many and 
varied'as life itself, howover , optimal health is dependent upon the 
interactions of knowledge, attitudes and behavior. The^^ health education 
program should establish an approach to concepts, generalizations, under- 
standings, facts, values and appl icatiop.s, basic skills, and decision-^ 
making processes whi^n can serve as iseys to good physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and spiritual v/ell-being. All pav^ticipants in the school Health 
education program, including teachers and administrators as well as students, 
should be assisted in v.orking towards: 

1.. Acquiring an understanding of his own physical, mental and 
, social health. 

2. Developing responsibility toward his ov/n and community health^, 

3. Acquiring an understanding that the goals of good health, 
result from individual practices and maintenance of those 
men^ial, physical and^ social habits selected as_ desirable / 
and good by society and the individual . 

4. Acquiring an appreciation of the 'value of a healthful life. 

5. t* Encouraging systematic development of individual human ^ , 

potential for health, growth and happiness. 

These are certain elements necessary fpr success of a health education 
program that cannot be written*into a xurr^iculum guide. These essential 
elements come from within the individuals responsible for .implementing and 
carrying out. the program: ' , - ' 

1. Commitment pri/ the part of administrators and teaching staff to 
a belief iri the value and :potential of health education is 
most impor^iant. 

2. In view ofi the definition of health in terms of its ^psychological 
physiologil^al , ^sociological aspects, there needs to be, more 

'than in'any ^^Stnef curriculum area, a willingness to work 
together and lenci support; in setting up and maintaining a good 
school health education program - one which is prevention- 
oriented and clearly ti4>ave and beyond the mintmal requirements 
for drug and health education as delineated yn the Rules gf the 
Board of Regents and.'the Regulations of the^ Commissioner of 
Education. ' 

3. It is possible to^'^iinprove the classroom (experiences of health 
education students through sincere desire by all directly 
involved to utilize to the rfreatest advantage appropriate 
resources (including those of a human nature) and/or other 

, quality teaching aids, materials and devices which are made ^ 
available. ' ' ' 

4. Support for thd concept of student participation and involvement 
in their own l^kr^Binq is a most meaningful part of a sound 
health educat^1bn\program. Provision should be made for a 
diversity cy^ learning approaches including extension of 
learning /nto nul ti -communi fcy settings. 
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A Statement on Philosophy of the School Heal th Program 



Health is an integral "aspect of every phase of -life. Without health 
man cannot function effectively in his society. Health can, therefore, 
* be considered not only biological, but psychologicaTand sociological 
v/ell -being as well . 

t , 

The School Health Program, which inclur'es alj^ functions-, and services 
designed to promote the optimum .heal th in each child, is a flexible 
blueprint aimed at assisting students in developing into independent, 
responsible adults.^^^^H^ould.seem that no one, be it student or adult, 
can be independent and responsible unless he is equipped with the healthy 
necessary to be so; health that is, in part, imparted by knowledge and 
understanding of the forces which is for this reason that, with the 
guidance of State legislation and the local 'Board of Education, the School 
Health Program endeavors to supplement parental responsibility in this 
realm. The effective and flexible program must originate with the needs 
and interests of the individual. From this basYs,'it should continue to 
meet the needs of the family, community, nation, and the world... 

I As a result of imp'arted knowledge, understandings, and good health 
habits and, attitudes, we would hope to kindle, promote, and help each 
child achieve a state of physical, social, emotional, intellectual and 
spiritual well-being that would be'conducive to such academic learning ' 
as -ihe student was capable df acquiring.- In short, we aim at helping the 
stu/lent to "become all he is capable of being,." This is based on the 
ass^iimption that health, not being an fend in itself, is a means to an 
end a happy, fruitful life*. / 
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ImpUj;. -ill Latiun of a >:hoo1 HeaUh Program 



Whatever the organizational p]an, the only significant test of its 

worthv/hileness is the effect v/hich it brimjs to bear on the total 
educational prograoi or the opportunity which it affords children to. 
learn. 

When the Sch^ fiealth Program is being established or adjusted, 

certain guidel incs. or basic principles, if adhered to, vn'll help to insure 
its success. These are as follovJs.'" 

1. Develop it grariually rather than superimposing it abruptly. 

2. Though idealistic in its announced goals, it ic realistic in 
ioi current performance. . . ' . 

3. It fosters continuous communication between^'all school staff 
membe>"s. ' ^ 

4. Special facilities are at its disposal. 

5. It is interwoven with , the instructional program. 

6. It brings its services, to every student/not just to those 
i.n distress. 

7. It plays an important role in the school's public relations 
program. ' . • 

8. It is constantly engaged iYi a process of self-examj nation. 
9* It insures a balance in services it offers pupils. 

Oncelhe program is ready to be established, there are certain general 
fundamentals v/hich should be considered in- i ts admini stration: 

1. There should be centralized' control ^to assure efficient and 

effective functioning of the total program. 
"2. Adequate budgeting of finances to provide necessary salaries, 
supplies, and equipment 'Should b,e carried out. 

3. There rieeds to be proper coordirjation of various divisions, 
department^, and areas. 

4. Selection of teachers and health specialists should be based 
on the be-^t qualifications for' the particular schaol and 
community. 

5. Allotment of sufficient time in the school' curriculum fon the 
hfealth program to function effectively is a no^cp'^sitv. 

6. DefiniXo assignment of duties and responsibilities; to teachers, 
' health specialists, and administrative assistants is a must. 

7. Organization of a T^ealth teaching program should 4>,e. on a * 
. school -v/iHc basi s . 

8. * Consideration of lenal provisions, stale and local laws, and 
requirements pertaining to and affecting the School Health 
Program and portainingpto special children should not be 
neglected. 

9. 'Provisions should be made for assuring maintenance of the school 
plant and facilities in.a sanitary and hygienic mariner. 

lO. Special measures are necessary to recognize and provide for 

indi^ndual ph>>if.a1, mental, emotional, and social differences 
of students. 

n. Methods and plans f^r safeguaring the^health of teachersi^^as 
well as of students, should bo an integral .part of the- plan. 
12. Th»>re should be constant and thorough evaluation of the total 
School Health Program. 

' 8 • 
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Currtctf] j.'^ Overview 



One area of study which is often lacking for special education students 
is that of health education. - ^ 

Jhe ^overall goal of this'curriclilum is to assist in developing individuals 
with the competercy to function well in society and the'ability to cope with 
the social, physicj1, emotional, intellectual, and spiritual dimensions of 
man. This goal seeks to aid in the discovery of self in relation to others 
in^ society and in the v/orld and to implement the concept that decisio-n- 
making is best where each individual has adequate information and experiences 
upon which to base his decisions. Decision-making is a cumulative process 
which results from a growing awareness of self and a growing awareness of 
^the healthful al lernatives which the health education process provides. 

This guide is a vehicle for preventive education, acknowledging that 
a primary task of the school is development of pos^'tive self -concepts, 
helping^students obtain control^'over their own lives, and maximizing their 
health potentialities. It offers a curriculum >vhich hfelps each individual 
examine the meaning and value he desires health' to have in his life and- 
the life style he envisions necessary to implement his desires and values. 
It represents curriculum designed to fuTfill personal needs and interests 
based on- varied ability levels via being meaningful and relevant to \ 
students preparing to live healthful, productive and rewarding lives. 

This rationale is based on concepts which provide for increasing levels 
of information and experiences related to physical, psychological, «fid 
social development as qrade level increases. There is decreasing breadth, 
but greater concentration of information and experiences in various areas 
of health education and maturity levels increase providing a continuous 
and cumu'jlative effect rather than a disjointed one. 

Health Education stiould: : ^ ' 

1. Represent a major p-^rt of a life-lone^ educational proc&ss. 

2. " Exist for benefit of all students. 

3. I Represent a process that begins j'nformal ly durinq pre- 

kindergarten years and continues throughout adulthood. 

4. ^ Involve tgtal school/community efforts. 

5. By its basic nature, revolve around developing a meaningful, 
satisfying and healthy life/ 

This particular guide represents one level of a .planned, unified and 
comprehensive K-12 health education program for special children designed, # 
to: 

1. ' Meet the needs of a 1/1 students. ' * 
^ '2. Be sequential, builciing on developmental tasks at each Tevel . - ' 

3. , Oe flexible in order to facilitate implem^tation on^ a 

county-wixfe basis. • * * ^ 

4. . Include o!)ject1v'v> dfri Ica^ninq e/per ienc(>'S for assisting .in 

the decision-making process.-' - • . ^ - * . 

5. Be easily updated,*dup to its format,." via Replacement of pages 
upon their obsolescence • 

o ' ■ ■ 9 - , ■ ■ • . ■ I 
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Each topical, area or unit consists of five. basic parts: 

J. Over view- and Objecti\^es ^ ^ 

2, Concepts 

3. Content Outline 

• . 4. Learnirivj and evaluative Activities 
5. Resources 

The unit oven>k'W qivc^ a l)riof orientation to the philosophy regarding 
the unit. The outlinp of objectives reflects the cognitive, affective and 
psychomo'tor domains. They signify specific ways students should be able 
to think, feel, aiA act, after completion of the unit of study. 

The concepts and supporting content outlines provide necessary back- 
ground material for behav.ioral change. Coordinated with these are suggested 
resources and learning and evaluative activities from which student 
experiences n^y be selected in order to promote desired behavioral changes. 
•These. resources are not only for students, but also include materials 
Vihic.h are too diffi^iuU Tor students' personal use, but valuable for 
teachers. in the preparation of lesson plans. 

Included among thp resources are films which are usually Visted with 
a reference to their fortland-iadison B0CE5 number. To locate the producer/. 
distributor, the teach' r should consult the NIGEM Index of Films, which 
is available in v^osi BOCES buildings or other film centers. Of course, 
any film or material must be previewed and carefully integrated with class- 
room activities in order to be of maximum effectiveness. • ^ 

The curriculum nuidc contained, herein is specifically designed to be 
descriptive and ada(/tablc in order to allow for variations in school Systems 
teachers, classes and special education students. The teadher may not be 
able to expect student'; with certain disabilities to be able to spell 
correctly write explanations, i*f at all, but by repetition as required 
the student should be able to learn eventually to pronounce and understand 
the important vocabulary v.^ords. The interaction of content and process 
in health education shcjWJ Uad to the development of prob/em-sol ving 
behavior which can bo us^i flexibly and in a variety of situations'^. The . 
qoal, therefore, to :-o/^ as much as possible beyond fragmented and 
^mGi|ori-:ed infonr.a ti^^^ to iho level where concepts are d^eloped and 
internalized. lo tMr er-^ the t*^icfier nMy^v/ant to <1^jW upon activities 
fro?n one unit to reih^o^x*.- th^ c^t»jective? of another, or to use tlrese 
activities as a ptnut departure in devising now ones. 
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Content Overviev/ 



Teachers need to be very flexible and ready to adapt the learning 
experiences to individual Jearning capabil ities. Some -of the stud£>its 
v/ho may read and write very poorly can 'be "expected .to be very curious 
and verbalize fairly well regarding health, topics presented. 

Certain special education students, such as the educable mentally 
retarded and the trainable mentally retarded, may have very little 
ability to transfei^ learning. Words may lfave to be explained repeated- 
ly in terms they can anderstand-r Any audio-visual materials empldyed 
must be carefully screened prior to use and discussed aftpr use to make 
certain the pupils understand the vocabulary and concepts presented. 
Emphasis should be placed on learning major concepts not facts that stu- 
dents won't be able to retain. The teachii^g techniques and extent or 
depth of coverage of material- is governed to a considerable degree by . 
the types and degree of handicaps Of the children involved. ; 

Rememifer-that-th^e mentally handicapped child or adult is not very 
different from any other human bfeing. Fir^t, this individual is a human 

■ being, and only secondly does he have a handicap. His basic needs- are as 
great as anyone else's, but his difficulties in leaj^ning, relatinguSnd 
copino' may be greater. His behavioral manifestations may be inappropri- 

■ ate and because of this so-called negative behaviori his problems are 
great. ' .. ■ 

■ Teaching anything to those with learning problems requires speci^al 
skills and understanding. Their needs are often more individually 
* demanding; and it is usually more difficult to communicate with them. 
In preparing this guide, the writers were especially conscious of the 
tremendous range of special educatiwl srtudehis' abilities to learn. 
There, are handicapped individuals who are- barHy distinguishatae f rom ■ 
the so-called "normal" members of society. And^liere are those vvhose - 
handicaps are so extreme that they may never learn to perform simple 
tasks of self-care sucff as eating or dressing. The writers of this 
guide assume that the special education teachers usihg it already have 
an understanding of "the sirWarities and differences of their students 
compared to those students without learning problems. Therefore, any 
^reference to types and/or classifications of handicaps is generally 
avoided. 

\ 
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NUTRITION 
OVERVIEW 



Americans have provided themselves an ejccess of food. So njiuch is'^ivailable 
that obesity is a m-ajor' concern and foods and beveraqeS are advertised on 
the ba$is of lov/-calorie content. As a natioa we eat well, but maintaining 
adequate nutrition is a major health prpblenf because as individuates we do 
not! ' ' ' \ 

Witnout a definite program of nutrition education started at the beginning' 
of their school life, children are apt to confine their food choices to 
favorite foods. Likewise, children cannot! project -benefits into the future 
and 'so have little concern or appreciation for what the future will bring 
if they fail to eat properly now. Nutrition education should be stressed 
to boys as well aS^girls. The changing status of rhe fcimily with working 
r^cthers and parental sharing of household responsibilities indicates a 
necessity for everyone v/ho has infl/uence on children's eating habits to\ 
be av;are of the implications of^gopd eating patterns. The emphasis and 
practice^of eating* and ch6osinq the right foods must be learned. Dietary 
fads andVeducing fads thriive upon inadequ^ite public knowledge and faulty 
practices* \* ■ ^ 

The schools' major nutritional concern is in t;he^ promotion of sound dietary 
habits through stimulating nutritipnally-qrounded experiences. 

OB^CTIVES ^ - ' 



I 1. Oifferent^iate artiong varieties, forms and sources of food. 

2. CoTf^are th^e relationship ^between the foods eaten and» 1;he body's health, 

3. Distinguish between those factors whicH encourage and discourage indi- 
viduals from eating certain foods. 

4. .i^nalyzo the relationships between general physical develoWnt and-the 
. basic principles of adequate food selection. 
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5. Develop acceptable criteria in the selection of foods. ^ \ 

6. C>te examples of social and emotional influences on nutritional be- 
havior. 

7. Analyze some of the consequences of poor food selection and eatinq 
patterns. , . \ 

" ' * \^ 

8. Apply knowledge of proper nutrition when selecting one'^'s food. • 

12 
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Aodlyze current trends and events in society which affect nutritional 
status and behavior. . * • • . * 

Describe various ways in which the nutritional value of foods. can be 
preserved. 

Dencnstrate ^4:ri0wledce of foods belonging to the bas-ic four food 
groups.. ^ ' 
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MAJQR CONCEPTS ' 

i . 

*1. .Growinq regularly is a sign of healtfi. 

2. All livin(f things need food in order-fea,m;w^. , 

3. Optimcil arowth is dependent on personal health practices and wise* " ^ 
decisions. . . ' . . , . ^ 

,4* Wor1< efficiency depends upon adequate food intake. ' 

5. Our selection of food depends upon many different factor's. 

6. All nutrients needed for growth, are available, through foods, 

7. Some foods do more for us than others • ' 

8. One's daily. diet should be planned each day to include foods which 
produce sufficient amounts of nutrients and^ .calories. . 

9. Observing proper table manners helps /mafce, meals pleasant for everyone. 

10* One's feelings- and emotions affect ^fgestion of food, 

11. Certain processes make^ modern-day. eating a safe, varied and /interesting 
part -ofvliving. 



/ 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



' I. Functions of' Fo0ds in the Body . 
A. Building body tissues and muscles 
... a! Preventing disease ^ 

C. Building strong teeth and bones 
* D. ■ Providirtg energy and heat 
♦E. Aiding in elimination 

II. Nutrie'nt's and Their Functions 

A. Proteins 

. 1. Build and repair- body tissues 
2. Supply heat and energy 

B. Carbohydrates 

1 . Supply heat 

2, Provide energy 

C. Fats 

1. Supply heat 

2. Provide energy . . 

D. VitamiQS 




1 Regulate body processes . 
2. Maintain health (prevent deficiency, diseases) 

E. Minerals 

1. Build and repair body tissues 

2. Regulate body processes 

F. Water 

1. Regulate body processes 

2. Build body tissue 

sources af Nutrients ^ , ^ 

^ ^ ^ A. Protein" * * ^ /* 

1. Milk 
^ > 2. Meat group 
B. • Carbohydrates 

1. Breads and cereals ^ ^ 

2. . Veget^ibles and fruits ' , 

3. Sweets * ' 

G. Fats 

y. Butter and margarine 

2. Oils ^' 
D. Vitamins and minerals 

^. . In all food groups . , 
2., In varying ampun'ts 

r""s:??ct?^/"fl"t^e.''Bis;c Four foo. .roup, for .'^ple ™eal planning 
■ B. Good snacks versus empty calgrtes 
■ ' V. Proper Care of Foods (keeping ^ood' and water clean 'and free from harm- 

ful "germs") ' ... ^ 

A. <. Processing to prevent spoiling ^ ■ 

1. Canning 

2. Drying 

15 
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3. .Presery-ing 

4. ' Freezing 

5. Refrigeration 

B.' Desirable practices in preparing, servinq and storing foods 

Reasons for Eating 

A. Maintain life 

B. Promote growth ' 

C. Keep healthy 

D. Satisfy hunger 

E. Satisfy habit 

F. Enjoyment 



VII . Digestion 

A. Basic structure of, digestive tract 

1. Mouth T^,^" ^ 

2. Stomach , X, 

3. Small and large intestines 

B. Function of the structures 



VIII. Influence of Environment and Custom on Vlhat We Eat 



. 4 
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LEARNING AND EVALUATIVE ACTIVITIES 



1. Observe growth of seeds and plants in soil; use soil with insufficient 
nutrients, adequate nutrients and too many nutrients. 

2. Place grass seed in a sponge and add water; discuss the results v/ith 
V the' Glass. 

3. Make a trip to the farm, pet store or zoo.; ask farmer, store or zoo 
manager, about foods the animals eat. 

4. Discuss the growth of new cells. Observe how a cut or injury heals. 

5. Look at onion cells under a. microscope. Relate to our body cells. 
Use charts to show how cellsnfrinde. 

6. Keep height and weight charts for individual comparison at 3 month 
intervals. 

7. Bring in clothes from last year to try on. 

8. Keep charts of seilf-testihg physical -activities Xjumping, throwing, 
etc.) to measure individual progress. 

9. Dramatize good postui-e. 



10. Make cut-out figures to show good and poor posture. 

11. Observe eating habits of pets; note differences between large, and 
^ small animals, if any. 

12. Compare-your food intake with infant toddler brother or sister. , ' 

13. Discuss: Bears need to eat when they hibernate; we l-zork better if - 
we eat breakfast; babies are less chubby after they learn to crawl 
and walk; we &ve not hungry when we are sick; we are very hungry 
when we ^get well . 

14. Discuss lunches or. lunch menus: , 

1, Uhat foods did. they eat today that ^he/cow gave? 
I ' Did they have any foods that grew uncle'rg round? 

Did they have any foods that grew on a tree, on a vine? 
' Did they contaifi foods from the4)asic Four Food groups^ 
I • " ■ 

15. i Visit a fruit and vegetable stand, -neat market, bakery, or dairy store. 
I Follow-up the visit with some of the following evaluative experiences: 
I Make a chart depictirig the vegetables that: ^grow above the, ground; 

grow below the a^'ouncl; that have leaves; are red, yelloiv/, white, etc. 
Develop a bulletin board of fruits that grow oR bushes, vines', trees. 
Visit the lunchroon to ask about the different types of bread that 
* are baked for school lunches: corn bread, muffins, baking powder 
bisjguits, yeast rolls, sweet rolls, etc. 
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Hake a chart depicting "Toods which come from animal and poultry 
sources. 

Make a chart of fruits and vegetables available in your community. 
ChecK those you have learned to eat this' year* 

16. Have a play store using s.tand-up pictures for stock with'^mpty cans and 
boxes. Shop for foods. 

17* Make a "good foods" booklet. Show a* variety of foods from the basic 
four food groups. . 

'18. Make a food chart showing balanced meals from the basic four groups* ^ 

19. Make simple food mobiles from construction paper. 

20. Collect sanples of cereal grains in plastic bags to display on bulletin . 
board. \ 

21. Discuss: Fopds good for snacks* 

22. Display pictures of the "pledsure foods" and tell when they should be 
eaten. " 

23. Show that some foods' have more of .one nutri'ent than other foods. Discuss , 
why it is important for us to eat many types of foods. ^ / 

24. Discuss the place of candy^and sv/eet foods in^the diet. 

25. Visit a dairy to see how mil\ is pasteurized. 

26. Write and illustrate poems or riddles about non-nutritional foods. 

27. Discuss traditional holiday foods (at home and in other coiJn^tries). 
Make cranberry sauce for Thanksgiving, chocolate Easter eggs, etc. 

28.. Make butter, bread, jello, applesauce in the classroom. 

29. Serve a good breakfast in the classroom. ^ ^ " 

30. Make your own placemats for breakfast in art class. 

31. Give each child a paper plate and a magazine. Cut out pictures for a 
good lunch, breakfast or dinner, paste on plate,* add placemat, plastic 
silver and beverage-for an attractive poster. 

3-2. Discuss the nutritional value of raw and cooked v.egetables. Why do v/e 
cook foods? -Cook foods varying lengths of time $nd ob^serve both the 
food and^ the water ea.ch time, 
f 

33.' Collect food labels; discuss v/hat the label tells about food that is 
inside the container.' (Weight, additives, artificial coloring.) 

18 
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34. Visit the following and study the role each has to play in providing 
'safe food to eat: - ' ' _ . 

Meat p'Scking cojrpany 
Water treati^erit^plant- ..^^-^^ 

Canning factory , ' ' • ^ 

Bakery ^ 

35. List and discuss the fpods^'they ate for breakfast this morning. 

36. Role play v;ays to encourage a relaxed mealtime and v/ays to create tension 
during mealtime. 

37. ' Discus? food intake of people involved In different occupations. 
38» Discuss radio and television advertisements and famil^' food likes. 

39. List foods we have learned to eat which came to us from other countries. 

\ 

40. List foods you dislike and find substitute foods supplying same nutrition- 
al value. 



41. Visit the school kitchen to find out;how they store foods to conserve nu- 
tritional v.alue. (Refrigeration, freezer, cpld, dry, etc.) 

42. discuss food fads and- the problem of getting reliable information. Discuss 
how to tell the difference between food facts and misinformation. 

43. List superstitions the pupils or their parents have about foods. Discuss 
where they think these'ideas came, from and whether th?y are based on sound 
facts. (Fish is a brain food, white eggs are better than browir,-Mrt^. ) 

44. lielate obesity to caloric intake and output. Determine how our body uses 
energy. . " ' . ^ 

45. Disci'ss tabje manners and -reasons why manner? are us.ed. 

46. What are the effects of cheerful, pleasant surroundings? . ^ 

47. Discuss* whether feelings of happiness or sadness influence diqestign. ^ 

48. Discuss rest and relaxation in relation to digestion. Importance of 
moderate activities immediately after meals. • 

49. Discuss effects of a t)uick or hurried meal. 

50. Discuss the advantages of each of the processes used to preserve food. 
(Cooling, canning, drying, dehydration, freezing , .smoking, salting, 
pickling, freeze-dried, flash frozen.) 



51. Expose a variety of foods tb the air at room temperature, tlote how long 
it takes for each kind of food to spoil. Discuss how these fioods are 
"kept" when they are transported and when they are in stores.^, Identify 
the signs of food spoilage:^ odor, change in texture, change in appear- 
ance and color, and change in taste. 

19 
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52. Observe^under a microscope the growth of bacteria or mold that appears 
on spoiled food. 

53. Invite a home economist to speak to the class about preserving and en- \ 
riching food. - , 

54. Make a bulletin board display of reasons why V eat (growth, energy, 
feel better,, etc. ), * . 

55. Relate number of accidents, errors, misjudgments , to food intake. 

56. Have a committee check plate waste for a week to determine what foods ^ 
. are not eaten in the lunchroom from both school served and home packed 

lunches. Discuss why these*foods were not eaten; discuss how to learn 
^0 like foods. 

57. Write about your favorite food. (Try to make!^ it sound so tasty others 
' will v/ant to try 'it. Bring recipe to class for. others to try. Tell 

its history and any related customs.) 

58. Plan a Spanish menu, Italian menu, French menu, etc. 

59. Make a chart of the nutrients listing each one, telling what, it does 
and what foods contain adequate amounts of them. ^ 

60. Discuss best ways of spending allowance money on food treats. Empha- 
size best time^to eat\shacks. 

61. Choose a food such as milk or eggs or a favorite vegetable. Make ^ 
little book chart showing the many ways to serve this food, how the 
food aids in growth and development, etc. 

62. Plan a "Food of the Week" campaign to introduce new foods or those 
seldpm eaten. , ^ 

63. Develop a class or'^ipdividual recipe booklet to add to from time ^to 
time. Use recipes they've tried from their own camping or cooking ex- \ 
perience or* refer to Scout or Junior Cook Books. 

64. Prepare sample breakfast, dinner, snack, and party menus. Compare with 
own daily intake. 

65. Prepare charts or posters showing an infant , growing child, construction 
worker, a mother, a grandmother, etc. Discuss their individual food needs. 

66. Demonstrate setting\up a table, serving and clearing off. 

\ • . 

67. Discuss and demonstri^te use of napkins , .utensils, condiments, etc. 



68. Soak some dried food such as prunes, raisins, macaroni , jnil k and soup 
in water. Observe the effect on the food; permit the soaked food to 
' remain'.ex posed to the^iJ^ ^t room temperature for several days. Dis- 
- cuss why this soaked food spoiled, but when it was dried it did not. 
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69. Have students plan a Sunday dinner meal, Thanksgiving dinner (or other) 
us ing local newspaper food ads as references. 



y 
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RESOURCES 



Books r 



Food and Nutrition , W. H. Sebrill and J. J. Haggerty., The Life Science 
Library; Time, Inc. 613.2 " ^ 

S \ ^ 

The Hedicine Show , 1963, Consumer Union, Part II (Chapters 13-17) (Food 
Fadism cind Nutritional Quackery), available through SEIMC 

Food as a Crutch , J. Gilbert Wrenn; /^jnerican Guidance Service, Inc., 
Publishers Building, Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 

The Nuts Among the Berries , Ballantine Cooks, Inc. (Food Fadism and 
Z Rufritional Quackery) , available through SEI^MC 

Sleep , Exercise ^and Nutrition ,' Scott, Toresman and Company, Glenviev/, 
Illinois, HD025 ' . ^ 



Bread , BOCES (video cassette), 11 minutes 

Chocolate : Why is Chocolate Sv/eet? , BOCES\(vid^ cassette), 4 minutes 
Count Down 4-4-3>-2. . . . BOCES #833-115; 30 m^Utes 
Digestion in Our Bodies . BOCES #831-47, 11 minutes 
nhe Flini-Flam Man . BOCES #833-l"l8;" 30 mi.nutes.. ., \, 
Food : Story of a Peanut .Butter Sandwich . BOCES #832-118, 15 minutes 
* Gettinq It All Together , BOCES #333-120', 30.minutes 
* The Great nutrition Turn On..., BOCES #833-122, 30 minutes 
How a Hamburger Turns- Into You , BOCES #832-119, 19 minutes* 
* Look Inside Ycurself , BOCES #833-131 i 30 minutes 
Milk : From Farm- to'^You , BOCES "(video cassette), T3 minutes 
Qniorv^ and Spaghetti : Why Do Onions Make Me Cry?; BOCES (video cassette) 
■ Oranges : Where Do They Come From ?, BOCES (video cassette), 4 minutes' 
• * The Racer That Lost His. Edge , BOCES #833-135, 30 minutes 
What's Good To. Eat, BOCES #832-199, 17 minutes 
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Films ( Cont . ) : /' . • 

* films from Mulligan Stew Series - student comic book-type manuals, 
BOCES f/P-132, records, and teacher's manuals available upon 
requesTT 



Pamphlet : _ 

Hey Kids ! i Get Aboard the Good / Ship Vitamin C, Florida Citrus Com- 
mission > Institutional and School Marketing Department, P.O. 
Box 148, Lakeland, Florid^ 33802. Also spirit duplicator 
masters of Th£ Orange Clock , Monthly Calendar , Word Picture 
, Story , and Four Seasons ^ . 

Filmstrip &^ Cassette : ^ 

The Healthy Way in Wonderland - "Chef Ahmalett's Health Diet," 
BOCES #392-22. 



• Kits ;' ~ 

Cereals , A Food For Today , BDCES #123-24 
■ It's Breakfast Time, BOCES //123-23 



Story of a Loaf of Bread , .teaching unit for primary grades. Continental 
Bating Company, Home Economics Oeoartment, P.O. Box 731, Rye, M. Y. 
10580" 

Yardsticks For Nutrition, BOCES i?123'-28 



Game: 



The 4 Food Groups for Getter MeaT^ Game , -Food and Nutrition Service, 
~^ U.S. Department' of Agriculture, BOCES #110-35 



Puzzle: 

oot . , , . 

Box 3073, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165, $.10.20 



Floor Puzzle: Breakfast, 36" x 24", sturdy puzzle. Trend Enterprises, -T" 
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Posters: 



\- 

\ 



American Institute 'of Baking, 400 East Ontario Street, Chicaqo, Illinois \ 
Foodway 'to Fol low ■ . - * 

The Pack- It M^al - ' 



Dairy Council of California, 1095 Market Street, S^n Francisco, California 
Child Feeding Posters 
The Four Food Groups 
M^l^unch Tor a Happy School Da^ 
We All Like Milk 
WFat He Do Day By Day 



Health Education Notebook , Nutrition Materials , BOCES, #HN-19 includes: 

"The Good Foods Coloring Book", U.S. Department ,of Agriculture 
"Foods Facts and Fun", Black Light, Inc. 
"Where We iSet Our Food", National Dairy Council 
Poster - The Big Four Daily Countdown, Del Monte Corp, 

" Versatile Vegetable I through VI, Green Giant Corp, 
"Eat the 1-2-3-4 Way", National Dairy Council 

"Food I+akes a Difference", N,Y.S. College of Human Ecology at Cornell 
"Milk and You", local dairy farmers 
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SENSORY PERCF.PTIOM 
OVERVIEW 



• The senses keep us in touch with the world and tell us of our body's needs. 

. Individuals need to be aware of the work and function of the five main 
senses — and some additional 'senses. Likewise, the senses are related 
to that larger system of which they are a part — the nervous system. 

There are warning signs that tell us when the eyes and ears are not function- 
'if\g properly and there are specific measures to be followed in caring for 
th.ese. sense organs. As the child reaches the ages of nine, ten and eleven, 
,it is- essential for him to have all his senses functioning optimally if thfey 
have not been before. At this age his academic accomplishment takes on new 
meaning, because as he assesses himself in comparison with others, the cnild 
develops a positive or negative reaction, the basis for a self image which 
will follow him to adulthood. For the childwith an educational handicap, 
there will have been many negative e)^periences in the past, so the ability 
to use his senses" as efficiently as possible in school is particularly inV 
portant. . • ' 

He is also becoming old enough to learn how to care for his sense organs 
himself. Me can' learn the rules for avoiding injury and infection, and^ 
the importance of regular checkups. He may now be able to care for any 
sensory aids he musf use. Can he keep his glasses clean and free from • 
scratches? Can he replace run down batteries in his hearing aid? The 
'responsibility will surely increase his appreciation of all he then sees 
or l^ea,rs. , 

# 

• ■ ■ ■ ^ i 



OBJECTIVES 

1. ' Identify the sense orcians. 

2. Value the importance of proper care of the sense organs. 

3. Analyze the general structure and function -of the serine organs. 

4. Cooperate in vision and hearini] tests. 

5. Explain the need to correct or compensate for vision and hearing de- 
ficiencies.^ 

6. Utilize prescribed s^ensory aids properjy. 

7. Show consideration of others who wear special aids or ql'asses. 

8. Identify rules for protecting the sense organs frorn*injury and in- 
fection. 

25 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS 



1. There pe five nain or special senses - seeing, hearinq, smelling,. 
^ " touching, and tastincj*. 

2. Most 0? 6ur learning about »the world around us is gained through our 
eyes and ears) 

3. An understanding of the structure and function of the sense organs 
r develops an av/areness of their importance to the individual. 

4. Ignorance of proper functioning of the senses may be detrimental to 
the well -being of the individual. - 

5. Qualified medical and para-medical personnel should be consulted for 
any sensory problem. 

6. Thre eyes receive light and send light messages to the brain; then we 
see. "^^"^^T^ * . 

7. Sound is produced by something vibrating. 

. 8, Eyeglasses can help correct near-sightedness, far-sightedness, and 
astigmatism. 



9. Hearing aids can help people with certain kinds of hearing loss to 
hear better. ' , ^ 

' 10. Taste and smell often "go together" and are frequently called the 
, "chemical senses." ^ , " . 

11. The sense of touch is actually a group of senses that perceive heat, 
cold, pressure, pain,*and so on. 

12. People v/ho are color-blind cannot distinguish certain colors. 

13. Since the sense organs act as receiving stations for impressions of 
the v/orld around us, we should Care Tor them v/ell.* _ ' / 

' ' : ^ 'J r ' 

14. The body v/orks as a unit. AIT parts are interrelated.' 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



. I. The Sertses and Their Interrelationships 

IK Special Senses ^ j 

A. Vision^ (sense of siaht) 
. ' \. 'Parts of the eye 

2, How we see* . 
. ^ 3. Conipon vision problems ^ \ 

' a/ Near-sightedness (myopia) 

Far-sightedness (hyperoDia) * 
c. Astigmatism 
d^. Strabismus 

e. Amblyopia " ' - * 

■ f . , Conjunctivitis 
^. Coloi: perception - --^^ 

5. Visual acuity tests 

6. 'Care of the eyes and vision 

^a. Eye disorders " • 

b. First-aid for eye" injurijes 
c/ Eye care and general health , 

B. Hearing (sense of sound) 

1 . Parts of the ear 

2. How we hear 

3. How the ear helps maintain balance 
^ . 4. Gomnon hearing defects 

5. Tests of hearirtg. 
. 6. Care of the ears and hearing 

^C.^ The sense of taste and smelV 

'1: Taste buds in. the tongue \ 
; 2. "^How^we taste substances , 
3, Cells of smelling sensations in the' nose 
^. How we smell substances . * 
5. Care of the organs of taste and smell 

D, Skin sensations / ' 

l; Pressure, touch and pain^ 

2, Heat and cold " ' ' > 

3. 'How the skin sensations help us 



IIK Sensory Perceptions and Good General Health 
' rA": Sleep and. rest* ^ 
f!o{irishin?r_ foods 

C. ^ E)^ercise • 

D. Protection of our senses 

E. Medical check-ups 
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LCAkt;i>{fi AND EVALUATIVE ACTIVITIES 

\- \ • 

- . \ ' 

— . ' ' ^ r-^ ' . ' 

- 1. Make a bulletin board on the five senses. Teadier , provides name and- 
picture..^f part of body (^ye, ear, nose, etc.). Child provides pic- 
tures of ^something to see, hear, etc. 

2. Play qame "Sharp'Eyes": Have children nake a circle^ standing close to 
each other, with hands behind thejr backs. One child is in the center 
of the circle; he is the dog. Some child has the dog*s b'one (any object) 
and he passes it quickly to child next to him. Keep passing the bone 
on>^ At "some 'time, thg bone may be passed the opposi te way. T4iose in 
Circle may only make motion of receivina bone to further confuse dog. 
Dog must have sharp eyes to find v/hji^a^s the bone. When he thinks he; 
knows he may have 2 guesses. , If Tie queues right, he may still be the 
dog - otherwise chijd with bone becomes^the dog. 

ft 

-^3. Play game "Who CaUed?": ChiTdren form a circle and one child stands 
wi'th his back to circle about 15-20 feet away. One child in center of 
circle' points to another child to .call the name of the child who is ' 

away. As soon as child re^coqnizes caller, he says, "It is - . " He ^ - 

has 3 chances. If he fails, he xhanqes place with calmer. If he is 
correct, he changes places with person in the center. 

4. Discuss day and night visions. Send one child into dark closet for a 
/ few minutes and upon return let other children look into his eyes to 
/ see dilation of pupils. ' ^ 

- > - 

5. Play "What Can You See in 1 Minute". 

6. Illustrate sound waves by oluckinq a tiqhtly stretched wire or striking 
a tiqhtly stretched membrane (drum) to vibrate it. Listen to a watch 
tick, (biffer.ent types of sounds.) . Put a rubber band around a box 

and pull it to show how sound- waves start". 

7. Collage of pictures depicting the five,* senses . 

8. Have children tape-record their voices. 

9. 'Explore poems depicting body senses. 

10. Write poems about the body senses. 

11. Blindfold a student and have him identify various souncis, i.e. whistle, 
knock on the door. 

12. Discuss eye and ear defects v/hich interfere with normal hearing and 
vision. Also discuss how these defects can be compensated for or cOr- • 
rected. 

13. Collect c^n assortnent of thinas such ^is an eraser, a bracelet, a nen, 

a bobby pin, a key, a paper. handerchief. Volunteers may be blindfolded 
and the objects handed to them, one by one, to identify. This experi- 
ment will show how many things can be identified by touch alone, v 
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14. 
15. 

•T6. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24'. 
25. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



Darken the classroom"- and note the 'change in color of various objects. 

Demonstrate how sound travels by securing a tuning fork. Strike it 
gently 'and quickly place it^in a pan of water so that the ends touch 
the water. It will rrake a humming sound because the pronas vibrate. 
The water will move' with the vibration. ^ 

Blindfold a student, have him hold h'is nose and then try to different!- 
' ate between a potato and an apple-. 

■Put the names of several occupations in' a box.'' Have the children pick 
out one of these and relate the importance of the different senses to 
the occupation, i.e. pilot, telephone wirer, signalman, coffee taster. 

Make a comparison oi the sense involved in radio and television. 

Have the children discuss how color is used for safet\ 

Have the students discuss situations in v/hich their ears\hurt or "pop" 
Avhen sw*i;nmina or riding ia a car. 

Invite the school nurse to discuss the "body senses and e>(plain instru- 
ments used in the schpol!; to test hearing and vision. / 

Blindfold a student and have tiim hold his nose and<{^hpn try to identify 
various foodS and substances'. ' ^ . ; • 

Assemble a class library of books about people who have overcome Sensory 
handicaps. , . 

Go for a "listening vMlk^' Talk about the sounds you hear. 

Make a tape of familiar sounds such as thunder, birds, footsteps,, 
running water, and a train going' past. Ask the children to identify . 
the sounds. Older students may wish to borrow the recorder ar)d tape 
sounds themselves. > 

Read a story and ask the children questions, either 5s yoQ go alonq, or 
at the end.' If they know you are going to do this, they will try harder 
to listen carefully. 

Make a "grab bag" -out of a draw-strinq bao.. Fill it with common objects 
and open the top just enough for the child to put his hand in. Ask him 
to choose an object and identify it by touch, without peeking. 

Finger painting is fun if yog close your eyes and draw a picture. Then 
open thon^ and see how well you did without looking. 

Little satnples of different textures, such as corduroy, satin, sandpaper 
and featjiers are interestina stapled' onto the pages of an album. Talk 
about what you think 'of or how you feel when you touch the different 
samples. 
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30. Shanes such as trianqle, circle and square have a whole new meanlnn 
v/hen explored by touch. Have a variety of larqe and snail, and rough 
and smooth for sorting or rr.atching while blindfolded. 

31. ^ut a nurber of comon objects on a tray. Have the children look at 
them carefully for a minute or tv/o. Then cover them. Can the children, 
name all the objects they, saw? 

32. Look at a picture or a painting for two or three .minutes with the whp^ 
class. Then xerove it anrf ask the children to draw with crayons what 
they saw. Ask then) to make their, drawings as much like they just saw 
as they possibly can. Then check for accuracy of detail. 
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RESOURCES 



Books 



Abou t Four Seasons and Five Senses , Shaw Radlauer; Melmont Publishers, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois, 1960, 811 

* R • 

Find Out By louching , Paul Showers; Thomas Y. Crov/ell Company, New York, 
1961, 152^ ^ 

S ' ' - • • 

how He Talk ; The Stor y of Speech , Marilyn Brottman Bennett and Sylvia 
Sanders; Medical Books- for Younq Children; Lerner Publications 
Company, Minneapolis^, Minnesota, 1966, 612 

B 

The Listening Walk , Paul Shov;ers: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, Mew York, 
1961 , 152 
S 

'My Five Senses, Aliki; Thomas Y. Crov/ell Company, New York, 196?., 612 
■ -. • ■ . 1^ 

The True Book of SoOnds We Hear , Ilia Podendorf; Children's Press, 
ClncaooT ITl'TnoTsT T5'5Fr5'34 ' ■■' • • 

. P ■ ■ 

What is Sound, Gabriel H. Reuben', 534 ^' 

. R. 

He Read About Sounds and How Tfiey Are Made , Harold E. Tdnnenbaum, 534 



Films : . \ , 

,A' Look at You, BOCES #831-244, 13 mir^tutes 

Eye Care Fantasy ,»^BOCES (video cassette), 8 minutes 

Hailstones and Halibut Bones I, BOCfeS ^831-327', 6 minutes 

Hailstones and Halibut. Bones II, BOCES ,^831-328, 7 minutes, 

Inside/Ptit Series : BOCES (video cassettes),, 15 minutes each 
' " A Sense~ of' Joy ' ' < 

. Donna 

Kevin , BOCES lfB^2-9, 16 minutes ' . 

' l/isteninq, BOCES ^832-97, 14 mfnutps ' \ , ■ 
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Films ( Cont. ). . \^ 

Philip and the Hhite CoIC bOCES #833-134. 23 minutes 
Thousand Eyes , A, BOCES #831-315, 10 minutes 
Ways to Find Out . BOCES #831-310, 11 minutes 



Kiti 



Practicing Good Health, BOCES #123-29 
"You - and Your Ears" ■ 
"You - and Your Eyes" 
• "Ycu- - and Your Five Senses" 
"You - and Your Sense of Smell and Taste" 
"You - and Your Sense of Touch" 



HEN : 

Sensory Perception Materi-als , BOCES #HM-21 
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DENTAL HEALTH 
OVERVIEW 



Are ^ood teeth really important to appearancfe and health? Watch 
people whep they smile. . . or look into the mirror. Tfie lack of 
understanding and apprecia'tion for good dental health on the part of 
the parents and children often results in the neglect of early and 
regular dental care. Many ather factors, among them frequent • 
excessive consumption of sweets, failure to practice good oral hygiei^e 
habits, fear of dental treatment and failure to include funds for \ 
dental care in the family budget have all contributed to one of the 
most common of all diseases affecting -the American people dental 
caries (tooth decay). 

This fs undoubtedly even more true for handicapped children than 
for the general public. A handicapped thild is less able to influence 
practices in the home. If he comes f»om a family which does not buy 
toothbrushes for the children, or does not take him to the dentist or 
limit the consumption of sweet foods, he is not apt to try 'to conv.ince 
his parents to change. This may be due to a child's lack of confidence, 
inability to see the cause-effect relationship between dental care and 
dental health, or fear of dental treatment. 

The result may be even more unfortunate than it would be for a 
normal child. If there are speech defects for which correction of 
dental defects could facilitate improvement; if the child has broken 
or decayed teeth having a negative effect on his social interaction; 
if he has discomfort from the poor state of his teeth, the child cannot 
take full advantage of special educational services or any other, 
opportunities for growth. 

^ Dental health has a direct bearing on general health and deserves 
the attention of teachers and students at every level. 



/ 

OBJECTIVES 



Suggested Pupil Outcomes: 

1. Develop favorable* attitudes toward caring for the mouth and teeth 
reflected in habitually practicing good dental hygiene. 

2. Describe how dental health is a necessary requirement for a good 
appearance. 

3. Encourage parents to provide periodic professional treatment. 
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4. Distinguis.h between practices which promote and those which hinder 
development and health of oral structures. 

5. Utilize sound protective measures against accidents to oral 
structures. 

6. Value the continuous n6ed to improve, dental health status. 

7. 'Describe the functional characteristics of the oral structure. 

6. Value the role of proper diet in the development and maintenance 
of dervtal health. 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS 

1. The number of teeth"-we have changes as we grow. 

Z.JD^Uy care is important to dental health. ^ 

3. Teeth have structures to serve specific purposes. 

4. The teeth are calcified structures fixed in bc^y sockets in the 
upper and lower jaws. | 

5. Food habits influence dental health. 

6.. Caries usuSlly begin with a small hole, usually in a fissure or 
flaw of a tooth, in an area v/here food may be lodged, or where 
it is difficult to remove food by t^i'HJShing. 

7. Preventive measures for periodontal diseases include proper 
tooth care, a well -balanced diet, and regular visits to the 
dentist. 

8. Traumatic injury can crack, loosen, or knpck out teeth possibly 
causing malocclusion and affecting speech patterns. 

9. Safe play habits must be /developed to avoi*d tooth injury. 

10. Daily personal care promotes dental health. 

11. Dental supervision is important in controlling dental disorders. 

12. Our teeth should be a permanent part of our bodies. ' 




CONTENT OUTLINE 



Hov/ a Tooth Grows and Develops 

A. A look at the structure of a tooth 

1 . Root 

2. Crown „ . 

3. Neck 

B\ Let's analyze the composition of a tooth 

1 . Enamel ^ * 

2. Cementum 

3. Dentin " 

4. Pulp 

5. Periodontal n^embrane 

C. Let's look at the kinds of' teeth and their jobs 
"1. Types 

a . Central incisors 

b. Lateral incisors 

c. Cuspids 

d. Bicuspids y 

e. Molars 
2. Functions 

Nutrition's Important Role in Dental Health 

A. Foods necessary for maintaining oral health 

B. Vitamins and minerals needed for pood dental health 

C. Certain kinds of foods that are detrimlbntal to good dental 
health 

Problems Do Arise! , / 

A. Malocclusion 

Definition - What it is ' . - 

2. Causes - What its causes are ' " /'^ 

3. Treatment - Hov/ it can be treated / 
4/ Prevention - What you^can do to prevent it 

B. Dental caries 

1. Definition - What they^are ^ ^ 

2. Causes - How they develop ' ' 

3. Treatment - What can be done to correct them 

4., Prevention - How they can be prevented / 

C. Treatment and prevention of some common periodontal diseases 
1. Gingivitis 

* 2. Vincent's infection - Trench mouth r 
,3. Periodontitis 

D. Traumatic injury 

1 . Common causes 

*2. How various injuries are corrected/treated 
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Maintaining Oral Hygiene 

^. Proper brushing 

B. Massaging 

C. Rinsing the mouth 

D. Use of dental tape or floss 

E. Prevention of injuries to the teeth 
F; Good dental health, habits 

G» Fluoridation 

H. Good nutritional habfts 

Roles of dentists^ 

A* Prevention of dental problems 

B. Correction of dental problems 

Special types of dentists 

1 . Orthodontist 
. 2. Pediodontist - children's dentist 
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LEARNING AND 'EVALUATIVE ACTIVITIES 



1. Compare the teeth with other cutting and grinding machines. 

2. Make a table display called "using the right tools", have some 
things for which children should not use their teeth (bottle caps, 
nut, etc.). Beside each one place a tool or picture of a tool 
that^ should be used. , 

3. Demonstrate floss-ing. Have a child hold up a forefinger and middle 
finger firmly together. Gently move a strand of dental floss 
(wound around your forefingers) betv/een the upright fingers. Fold 
the dental floss around one finger moving upward to remove food 
plaque. Move the floss down again and, up around the other finger. 

4. Distribute toothbrushes and small tubes of toothpaste for all 
children to take home and use. (Often available free from major 
manufacturers.) 

5. Make tqothpowder in class. Students mix the following ingredients 
in the proportions indicated: 1 teaspoon salt, 2-3 teaspoons 
baking soda, and a drop or two of oil of peppermint, wintergreen 
or cinnamon. Have pupils take some home to use when brushing 
teeth. 

6. Discuss and diagram a tooth, showing and labeling each part and 
naming its function. 

7. Discuss the importance of taking good care of primary teeth even 
though you will be losing them. 

8. Discuss the types of teeth various animals have and relate the 
kind of teeth they have to the kind of food they eat. 

9. Show how teeth aid in digestion by experimenting with sugar and 
water. Put a v;hole lump of sugar in one glass of wate>" and a 
crushed lump in another glass. Stir each and observe which 
dissolves more quickly; cut or crushed food can be changed more 

* easily into liquid form so that our bodies can digest it. 

10. Chew a piece of bread until it begins to taste sweet; discuss in 
' relation to chewing and digestion. 

11. Use *'tes-tape" (available at drug stores) in saliva following the 
eating of certain foods to show presence of sugar in food. 

12. Estimate the cost of the "sweet tooth" habit, and compare it with 
the estimated 'cost of more wholesome food. ^ 

13. ^ Cut rarshniallQws and apples with knife to demonstrate differences 

as to how food sticks . 
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14. To show that acid will weaken ^substances containing calcium (such 
as tooth enamel) place a whole egg in a bowl of vinegar (acetic - 
acid) for about Z^.hours. The egg shell should become soft as 
the vinegar decalcifies the shell. 

15. Determine how many class members have had accidents injuring, 
tfeeth. Discuss how they might have been prevented. 

16. List activities which might damage enamel (biting hard objects, 
opening bobby pins, cracking nuts, chewing pencils, chewing ice, 
chewing hard candy, pumping drinking fountain^ fa-l-Ung off 
bicycles or skates, etc.). 

17. Discuss malformation ofvteeth and how teeth depend on each other 
for alignment. " 

18. Disc^iss the decay process through posters on bulletin boards. 

19. Draw pictures of healthy and unhealthy teeth and discuss mouth 
• and tooth diseases. 

20 Make paraffin models. Bite on paraffin which has been slightly 
warmed. Fill paraffin model with plaster of paris. Illustrate 

occlusion. ' 
♦ # 

21. Demonstrate proper ways to brush teeth and discuss time for brushing 
them. 

22. Perform (either at school or at home) disclosing tablet test to 
demonstrate effectiveness of toothbrushing . (Your denttst or 
local dental societyrcan provide information about securing a 
supply of these tablets.) 

23. Discuss the value of the use of toothpastes or toothpowders. . ^ 

24. Bring in toothpaste advertising. Compare and evaluate. 

25. Observe one's own teeth in n mirror to determine how clean they 
are. Observe any debris by removing some with toothpick and 
observing under microscope. 

26. Demonstrate relative value of brushing, swishing or chewing raw 
vegetables.. Six students eat chocolate cookies; then have one 
brush with water, one. swish r<nd swallow, one eat apple, one eat 
carrot, and one eat celery and one does nothing. Compare 
residue left on teeth. 

27. Conduct a smile campaign with emphasis on mouth cleanliness. 

28. 4;!rite group letter to state heaVth department requesting 
iVormation about fluorides. 
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29. ' Invite dentist to tell hoy he can repair broken teeth, or send'' 

small group to dentist to 'prepare. report for class on how he ^ 
makes repairs and cost. 

30. Discuss reasons for regular visits to dentist. 

31. * Discuss how to make dental appointments, why it is important to 

be prompt, and how tx) remember appointments. 

32. Survey lunchroom menus for a week. Record foods containfnq 
nutrients for dental health and foods that are nature's 
"toothbrushes". 

33. Make posters illustrating how teeth- affect appearance. 

34. Diagram and discuss teeth Showing progress of decay. 

\ ' . \^ 

35. Write a brief paragraph in ahswer to question: "What must we do 
to take care of our teeth^l' \^ ;^ . ^ ^ 

36. Write safety jingles, limericks, slogans relating to the care 
and protection of the teeth'. 

37. Investigate reasons for and restilts of orthodontic treatment. 

38. Using a 3 minute eggtimer, a plastic model of teeth or a plaster 
of paris model supplied ^y a dentist, demonstrate the correct 
method of brushing the ^eeth. 'j 

39. Have students make toO'l^h impressions in an apple. Place apples 
at random on a tray. Ask each student to identify his own apple. 
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RESOURCES 



Books : 

De ntist's Tool^^^ arolyn Lapp; Lerner Publications Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1961, 617.6 

Health and Growth Series , Grades 1-8, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Glenviev;, Illinois 60025 



Films : ■ ' ' 

Sentist in the Classroom , BOCES^ #832-73, 15 minutes 
Project Jeeth , BOCES #832-72, 14 minutes 
- Toaroy's Healthy Teeth , BOCES #831-150, 11 minutes 

Kits : 

■ ■ ■ u 

Dental Health School Presentation Kit, pamphlets, posters, tooth- 
brushes, and toothpaste. Proctor and Gamble, P.O. Box 599, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, (Professional Services Division), materials 
available through American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 ^ ^ 

^ Learninq'^ About Oral HeaUh - A Prevention-Oriented School Program, 
Level II -"14^6), American Dental Association 

Filmstrips: 

Billy Meets Ton^my Tooth, American ^Dental Association, 211 East ' 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, .Illinois 60611 

Good Dental Health Is Up, T_o_ Xg".> Professional'Ser-vices Division, 
Proctor and Gamble, P.O.^Box 503, Cincinnat'i^Qhio ^45201 

The Teeth, BOCES #401-13 — 
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Filnistrips and Records : 

'The HealUv^ Viay in Wonderland - "The Neat Bird", BOCES f 392-22 

How to Be A Good Land.lord to Your Teeth, BOCES #392-21 

. Your Mouth Speaking . 7 filnistrips, Walt Disney Educational 
Materials, Department F, 800 Sbnora Avenue, Glendale, 
California 91201" 



One Act Play : 

"The Toothache Mystery", American Dental Association 



For information about Dental Health Education materials such as 
fluoridation, professional aids, periodicals,, pamphlets and audio 
visual materials write to: ' • 

American Dental Association 

Bureau of Dental Health Education . • 

211 East Chicago Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 '■> ' 

A Qatialog and sample copies -of printed materials are supfjned VRti- 
upon request. 
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HEALTH STATUS AND DISEASE PREVENTION AND CONTROL 

OVERVIEW , 



Pupils can be helped to achieve and maintain lasting fitness through 
sound programs af 'heal th education and physical education, especially v/hen 
they 'Compliment each other. This is true for.all children, despite varia- 
tions in the skills which they bring to physical activities. Because physi- 
cal fitness is'not directly related to academics, it" is an area in which 
children with severe academic problems can achieve emotional growth through 
pride in their accomplishments. Confidence is developed, with the result 
that the child is willing to try tasks v/hich seemed impossible before, both" 
in the gym and in the classroom. 

The school health education program, especially its physical fitness 
portion, should be' related to the physical education program, for each 
reinforces the other. Children can learn to use their bodies more ef- 
ficiently when they understand a few of the basic facts about structure 
and fundtion. Knowledge of good health practices can also improve per- 
formance in sports and games. ' ^ 

In some cases, the children with^a disability may have had so many 
^unpleasant contacts witH doctors and hospitals at an early age^, that they 
are fearful of all health personnel. With these children it is essential 
to develop an understanding of the vital services these individuals per- 
form and of the fact that their help can be preventative, too. 

Because most children with academic limitations have not only ob- 
served the fact that variation exists among individuals, but have suffered 
intensely from feelings of inferiority, teachers of health education should 
help each child lear^n to measure his present skills by his own past skills, 
and his present performance By his own past performance, rather than com- 
paring himself/herself with other children.. The child can be .shown that 
this is a technique, borrowed directly from the, health personnel, and that 
it is only one of many v)ays that doctors, nurses, and others can help. 
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OBJECTIVES 



1. List the basic steps necessary for body fitness. 

2. Describe the roles of various school health personnel in the total 
school health program. 

3. Relate the role of comrrunity health personnel in preventing health 
problems and improving health status,^ 

4. Define those daily activities v/hich have a positive effect on per- 
sonal health, 

. 5. Evaluate personal health practices as they relate to health status. ^ 

/ 

6. Describe how grovving and developing occurs, unevenly for body parts^^ 
systems and functions. f 

7. Predict the kind of growtj] and developmental phanges that may occur 
during adolescence. - / ' 

8. Describe the communicable disease process./ 

/ ' 

9. Identify man's role in the transmission df disease. 

/ 

10. Identify fundamental p:rinciples of disease prevention. 

11. Demonstrate personal habits that will protect oneself and others Vrom 
corrmunicable disease. 

12. Differentiate between communicable and non-communicable disease. 

13. Describe the body's natural defenses against disease. , 

14. Coaclude that inimunization prevents and controls some diseases. 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS -v 



' 1. The individual has a definite responsibility for his 'personal health 
and fitness. 

2. It is important for the individual to appreciate., understand and tak§ 
N into careful consideration the findings of the many people concerned 

v/ith his health status. (Physician, nurse-teacher and dental hygiene 
teacher, etc.) * ! . ■ " ' 

3. The health examination is valuable in detecting early signs of defects, 
disease and growth variations. 

4. Physical activity should be planned as part of one's daily routine. 

5. Sleep, rest, and relaxation prepare the body for work and. play. ' 

6. Engaging in hobbies, or changing one's activities helps one to relax. , 

7. When posture is good, the bones and muscles are aided in working proper- 
ly to keep the body in balance. 

8. All conmuni cable diseases are caused by infectious agents. 

9. Many diseases, such as degenerative diseases, which attack man, cannot 
be transmitted from one person, to another. . 

10. - Age, sex and 'heredity somet influence an individual's susceptibility 

to disease. 

11. Great differences exist in hetgRt rweiqht and body build among children 
- all of whom may be quite healthy bi^t growing, in the way that is right 
for them. 

12. Some disease control measures are, very specific {|iiTmunization) while 
others are very general (sanitation). \ 



13. A disease is not limited to one loca-le - it can*sp^re\id from conwunity 
to community; from one country^ to another.. * \ 

14. ' Good sportsmanship adds to the enjoyment of play activities. 

15. A cause-effect relationship has'been established between germs and^ 
disease. - 

/ ^ 
16..' Group behavior may affect the health of each individual in the group. 

-17. All good grooniinq practices are infportant to one's appearance and health 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



I. Our Health Can Be Measured 

A. Each person is different 

B. Health-appraisals are part of our school program 
1. Medical check-over 

- I 2. Seeing and hearing 
3. Teeth and gums 
„ 4, How tall and how small 

II.. Appraising a Person Is Health 

A. Indicators of positive health behavior 

1. Responsibility to self and others 

2. Responsibility of the classroom teacher 

3. Responsibility of the parent 

B. Personnel interested in the health status of the indiv'idual 

1. Health^servi^ce staff 
a. Physician 

' b. Nurse-teacher 

c. Dentist " ^ . ' 

d. Dental hygiene teacher 

2. Other school personnel 

a. . Psychologist . 

b. Guidance counselor. 

c. Speech therapist 

d. Reading specialist 

e. Social worker 

f. -Attendance teacher 

HI. A Perspective on Health 

A. Plan 

1 . Proper nutrition - , 

2. Sleep, rest, and relaxation 

3. Avoiding habit-forming and addicting substances a 
. . 4. Safety in everyday^ activities 

5. Caring for the skin, hair, and nails » 

6. Good posture habits 

a. Standing 

b. Sitting 

c. Walking . ^ 

B. Health status and individual'differences 

Social-emotional fitness 
2. Physical fitness 

IV. The Hidden and Obvious Nature of Disease 
A. Communicable diseases 

1. Definition 

2. Transmission 

a. Germs 

b. Vectors such as man and animals 

c. Other vehicles such as soil, plants, food 
water, and air. 
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V. Modern Disease Control 
A» Inununization 
B<« Public health measures 

1. Sanitation 

2. Research 

3. Diagnostic techniques 
' C- Health Education 

^ 1. School 

2, Home 

3. Public health education 
D. Treatments 

1. Medical 

2. Surgical A 

3. Rehabilitation 

VI. Significance of Disease' 
A. Personal efficiency 
B/ . Longevity 
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LEARNING AND EVALUATIVE ACTIVITIES 



1. Bring in and display pictures of your favorite sport or sport hero. 
Discuss this activity or personality with class. 

2. Discuss the reason for playing outside when possible. 

3. Activity: Perform strength building exercises ancj stunts. 

4. Examine sport pictures and. relate t+ie contribution of each activity 
.'to physical fitness. - 

5. Give examples of good sportsmanship in play activities. 

6. Dramatize and discuss good sportsmanship. 

7. [\r-amatize what happens when pupils do not get enough sleep* 

8. Write about or draw pictures of favorite ways to exercise. 

9. Discuss the kinds of outdoor activities participated in at school and 
at home and what they contribute to health. 

10. Construct figures with pipe cleaners ortlay demonstrating variou? 
physical activities. \, j - 

11. Assemble a human body by cutting out pattern of separate parts, then 
assembling them with brads/; dramatize movements of body parts on 



finished figures. 



12. Have school nurse-teacher/ visit class for a preparatory talk before 
physical appraisals, weighing and measuring, vision and hearing 
testing. - ' 

13. vHave dental hygiene teacher come to class for preparatory talk before 

dental appraisal. 

' 14. Pantomine: preparation for school, washing f/ace and hands, combing 
hair, and putting on clothes. 

15. ' Oil one sheet of paper and s'prinkle dirt and dust on it. Sprinkle 

dirt on a clean sheet of paper also. Relate it to skin cleansing. 

16. Puppet play of a child /v^ho argues with his parents not go to bed. 
Older sibling. comes in to explain benefits of sleep. 

17. Play records for certain movements. 

18» Have ct)lld help in maintaining an appraisal of health status checklist. 

Positive Signs 

s * * 

1. A strong well-built skeleton 
2^. Sound well -formed teeth 

3. Erect posture 

4. Healthy color to skin 
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5. VIel 1 -developed muscles 

6. A modei;ate padding of fat 

7. Eyes bright and clear 

8. Facial expression alert and happy 

9. Hair smooth, glossy and luxuriant 

10. Child reports soUnd and refreshing sleep 

11. Child reports gooci^ appeti te, good digestion, and regular 
elimination \ ' 

12. Mucous membranes of >nouth. and eyes are reddish pink 

13. Fingernails and ears sure a reddish pink as seen under light 
^y 

19. Have students pass a ball representing germs to one another. Call, the 
. .ball "Chicken Pox," "Flu" or some other childhood disease. Discuss. 

20. Ask children to tell of individuerl experiences when ill - v/ho was first 
to help, who did what, etc. Have them construct posters showing the ^ 
people who helped. 

21. Use an atomizer to demonstrate how coughing and sneezing spread gersm- 
Contact local American Lung Association for photographs showing actual 
range of cough and sneeze spray. \ 

22. Have nurse talk about tuberculosis and the tuberculin testing program. 

23. Discuss' the importance of a "runny" nose when one has a cold. Relate 
this to irritation ^c aused by germs . . • 

24. Discuss the importance of using your. own toothbrush, handkerchief, 
drinking glass, etc. 

25. Explain how gems enter the body through cuts in the skin; explain how 
to cleanse and v/hy this is important. 

26. Discuss what life for children must be like in countries where there are 
few or no doctors. 

27. Have students draw pictures illustrating v/ays germs travel, such as by 
touch, various insects,' milk, water, food, etc. 

28. Have children design TB/RD Christmas seals. 

29. Invite a pediatrician and/or psychologist to class to discuss how indi- 
viduals grow and develop physically and emotionally. 

30. Discuss some current figures who are accomplishing in spite of handicaps. 

31. Discuss the reasons for visits to the physician, .dentist, dental hygien- 
ist, school nurse and school psychologist. 

32. Have the class name and describe other hea^lth personnel. 

33. Display doctor's instruments or pictures of them. Let the children listen 
to the heart and lungs with stethos£ope. Discuss the values of an annual 
health examination. . ^ --^^ 
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* ' .37. 

38. 

. 39. 
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42. 
. 43. 
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Discuss the effect of exercise on the heart, circulation and respiration. 

Discuss: "How can children and adults" get the exercise they need living 
in' this mechanized society." \ 



Class discussion of all possible ways to prevent spread of disease. 
Review with the students the things they can do to he^lp keep from 
spreading disease germs: wash their hands before eatirig and after 
using the toilet; cover coughs and sneezes; keep pencil^ and fingers 
out of the mouth; use their own towels and washcloths; aVpid drinking 
.from a common drinking cup; and stay home from school if they have a 
cold. - ' ' \ 

Students might discuss how they and their families sometimes tie Ip im- 
prove the health of children around the world. This is done bV Hallo- 
ween collections for UNICEF - •a branch of the World 'Health OrgaVization 
devoted to the welfare of the world's children. Purchase of UNI(S£F 
Christmas cards and note paper also helps provJJe money to aid UNICEF 
in its works. * . \ 

Examine drops oT water (rainwater, river water) under a microscope. \ 
Report on types of living organisms found. , \ 

Stress that the immunity acquired from having a disease is more effective 
than the protection achieved by vaccines. Naturally acquired immunity J 
lasts longer^ often for a lifetime. But having a disease carries with 
ft certain dangers. Thus, measles may have complications that lead to 
deafness or blindness. The use of vaccines to keep people from having* 
conmunicable diseases represents a giant step forward in preventive 
medical ^care. 

Ask pupils tQ tell what tbey would look for if they were canitary in- 
spectors: at a restaurant, at a dairy, at a dairy farm, at a food store. 

Pupils may v/onder why pasteurization is necessary if safety precautions 
are taken at the dairy farm and en route to the dairy. It is necessary 
because some milk is still handled un^er rcondi tiorjs that are not iddal. 
Improper cooling or inadequate protection against flies, dirt, and 
droplet infection are among the conditions that may exist. Tjius, pasteur- 
ization 'is, an essential safeguard, not a substitution for cleanliness. 

The class might take a trip' through a local restaurant or food store at 
an off-hour. The purpose would be to elicit information about the pro- 
cedures used for maintaining cleanliness,, for preventing food spoilage, 
and for obtaining certification. If the entire class cannot go, an 
individual might volunteer to make the trip with his parents and report 
to the class. * 

Discuss controls of communicable diseases and non-communicable diseases 
how they are alike and different. Make posters or bdlletin board dis- 
pTaysT— -^^.^ 

When they are studying about air pollution, pupils might be asked to pre- 
pare an outline on the subject. Usinq these main topics - Sources, 
Effects, and Methods of Control - they might supply subtopics. Two 





air pol lution are John Marshal 1 * s The_ Aijr We Live jn^ - Ai£ Pol lution : ^ 
What Me Must Do About It (Coward) and Alfred Lewis' Clean the Air] 
TMcGraw-Hill). . 

45. Bacteria Experiment: Show that germs "like" a warm, moist, and dark 
atmosphere in-order to thrive and multiply. 

Crush several dried beans* Place half of the beans in each 
of tv/o containers. Cover with water. Store one of .the con- 
tainers in a warm, dark place and the other one on the Class- 
' room sill. After several days note the results. 
Secure two apples. Peel them and place one in a dark moist, 
warm place; leave the other exposed to the air and sunlight. 
Note the results in a few days. 

46. To demonstrate the need for refrjgeration in preserving foods,' obtain 
two glasses of milk and cover them. Put one in the refrigerator and 
leave the other outside at room temperature. Compare the milk in each 
glass for several days noting the difference in appearance, texture 
and taste. 

47. Review With pupils some ways of finding out about the local water supply 
and about what efforts are made td avoid pollution of it: for example^ 
by asking parents, by talking to neighbors, by writing a letter to the 
city water department for information, by writing to the state public 
health department, by doing research at the public library, by reading 
current articles and news items on environmental pollution. 

48. Preparation of . a "Health and Disease" notebook by each student, or com- 
mittee. 

49. Discuss the opportunities for individual and group sports within the 
community. 
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RESOURCES 



Books : 

The Human Story , BOCES; Scott Foresman Co. 

Karen Gets a Fever , Gilbert Miricem; Medical Books for Children; 

Lerner Publications Company, 241 First Avenue North, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55401 

Pathways to Health Series,' J. Keogh Rush; Globe Co., Inc., 175 Fifth^ 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10010 

Peter Gets the Chicken Pox, Marguerite Rush Lerner; Medical Books for 
Children; Lerner PuFTications Company, 241 First Avenue North, 
MinneapoTis, Minnesota 55401, 1959, 618.92 

L 

The True Book of Your Body and Vou, Alice Hinshaw; Children's Press, 
"ChTcago, TTlTnoTs7T95^613 

H 

Your Wond erful Body , Robert J. R. Follett; Follett Publishing Company, 
^ Chicago, Illinois, 6.11 



Films : 

Alexander Learns Good Health, BOCES #831-8, 11 minutes 



Be Healthy , Be Happy , BOCES ^^831- 189, 11 minutes 

Bright Life , Midwest Film Studios, 6808 N. Clark Street, Chicago 

Clean and Neat with Harv and Marv, BOCES #831-403, 11 minutes 



Mechanics of Life Series:. 

Blood and ^-irnPa-^ion , P'^'^f. ^'p-'-' i-^cf; ^ o -inut^^ 
Bones and joi nts , BOCES #831-257, 9 minutes 
BreathTna aruT Respiratio n . BOCES ^-'831-?^, 9 miniitp<; 
Muscles and Movement , BOCES #831-260, 10 minutes 

Scott Goes to the Hospital , BOCES #831-404, 11 minutes 



Sleepyheads , BOCES #831-314, 10 minutes 



Filmstrip :- 

How to Catch a Cold , Walt Disney, Glendale, California 91201, $3.0a- 

Filmstrip and Cassette Set : 

The HeaTthy Way vn Wonderland , BOCES #392-22 , 

Pamphlet : 

The Story of Morris the Mule , by Jane Little - from the York-Toronto 
TB anSn^espiratory Disease Association 
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DRUGS > ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO 
OVERVIEW 



Until recently tobacco smoking vs*as something that one cquld take or 
leave without undue concern that smoking presented any obvious risk to 
health or life, today, physic.ians and other scientists know about pos- 
sible hazards in smoking, especially cigarette smoking, ^yet controversy 
over this subject still continues, 

A handicapped child usually does not understand the euphimistic 
statements which cigarette manufacturers use to comply with federal 
regulations about advertisinn. Who is the Surgeon General? What is 
the difference between "haza^:dous" and "dangerous?" Formerly it was 
assumed by both parents and educators that -the subjects of alcohol, 
drugs and tobacco would be- handled, and rightly so, within the home. 
However, many parents find these topics too difficult to deal with in 
an unemotional way. The teacher.must take the responsibility for inter-, 
preting manufacturers' attenuated warnings —"Cigarette smoking may be 
hazardous to your health,," 

What is the most effective way to 'communicate this idea? In such 
fields scare tactics have been shown to" be less effective than an ap- 
proach, which emphasizes the positive. Teaching that h person who does 
not smdke feel? , better , can breathe more efficiently for active sports, 
and has 1 his money that he would have spent on cigarettes left for 
more interesting ^pursui ts , riiay well have better, results. 



Similar \techniques can be used with the problems of alcohol abuse 
and illegal d^ijgs. Interpret what the child is reading and hearing in 
the news. MakeXhinr a?/are/pt th6 dangers, but emphasize the positive 
aspects of avoidTi^g these problems. The level on which the discussion 
is held can vary, but the topic is one which is of interest and value 
to every child. i * 
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OBJECTIVES 



J 

1. Express an awareness that drugs and household chemicals have proper uses, 
but that their potentially dangerous nature demands the s.tud6nt's respect. 

2. Use prescribed drugs and volatile substances in a sensible manner which . 
will contribute to_ long-range good health for themselves and for those. in 
their community. 



3. Relate an understanding of the factors which contribute to drug abuse. 

» 

4. i)evelop an awareness of the laws governing drugs and n'arcotics. 

5. Identify the kind/^f nood modification causeil by drugs. 

6. Describe the varieties of drug use. 

7. ""lalyze the various ways that drugs affect ^ple. . 

8. ^late the basic role drugs play in the control of disease and pain. 

9. Explain how personal, social, family and environmental forces influence 
-drug use, non-use or abuse. . 

- 

10. Conclude various relationships of drug abuse to personal and social 
consequences. 

11. Analyze the factors which influence self-medication.^ 

12. Examine hovt the media ^influences the use of over-the-counter drugs. 

13. Differentiate between prescription and non-prescription drugs. 
14- Describe the beneficial uses of various drugs. 

iC- Outline the conditioris under which prescription drugs can be. sold. 

16. Relate how one's emotions and feelings affect decision-making. 

17. Define and give examples of ethyl and methyl alcohol. 
13. Describe the, food values found in ethyl alcohol. 

19. Describe several effects of alcohol on the body. - ~ ^ 

20 List and explain the ramifications of exces^sive drinking on one's personal- 
life. " . . 

21. Interpret *the ramifications of. excessive drinking on the conmunity. 

22, Show, explain and illustrate, the effects various media advertising may have 
upon the individual and his decision whether to, drink or not. 



23. List the healtli hazards associated with smoking as they pertain to the 
individual and society. 

24. Identify biased inforfnation in cigarette and tobacco advertising. 

25. State advantages of good health in leading an active, productive life. 

26. Express supportive statements to the thesis that it is very difficult for 
a confirmed habitual smoker to quit smoking. 



4.. 
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.MAJOR CONCEPTS ' . 

U Druijsi in legal products, are medical tools that may have many benefits 
'v/hen properly used. V/ - • 

2. Drugs and other substances are used for many reasons, but If misused, may 
be harmful . 

3. Drugs- "may be classified according to their effects. 

4. Production, di stri.bution , and use of drugs are controlled by lav/. 

5. Individual acceptance of responsibility is essential to the wise use of 
drugs. ' "^-^.^ 

' 6. Your future can be significantly affected by some of tlie decisions which 
you niake^early in life. . • 

7. Ihe pre-adolescent and adolescent need to belong to a group can be a factor 
in drug abuse. 

8. There" are different types -of alcohol. ' . - 

9. Ethyl alcohol is found in, alcoholic beverages. . ' ^ 

10. Methyl alcohol is highly poisonous. ' . , 

11. Alcohol nas Tittle nutritive value. 

12. Alcohol is used to manufacture many products. 

13. Beverage alcohol can be used for medicinal reasons and may be classified 
as an anesthetic, narcotic, sedative, tranquilizer, or hypnotic. 

14. Alcohol affects the various body systems and organs. 

15. Alcohol is absorbed readily from the stomach and small intestines. 

16. Most of thd^alcohol that enters the body is el iminated.^by the kidneys^ via 
the urine. . , ^ . , . - 

17. The 'frequent and prolonged abuse of alcohol can cause sickness and nervous 
disorders. 

\^ 

16. The problem drinker usually has problems with his self-c^oncept. 

iO. The use of alcohol is a factor in many Scvfcty problems. \ ^ , 

20. The Miisuse of al-coiiol often effects employment and efficiency on the job ^ 
causing financial iiardship to the problem drinker's family. 

21, Alcohol misuse causes difficulties with fanifly relationships, especially- 
in the areas of cooperation and respect, and may lead to separation or 
divorce. • • / - 
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22. Til*? misus^f of ^Iruhol is a factor in much of the crime that occurs. 

*. • 

23. Alcoholism is an illness, but treatment is available. 

24. The driver wiio has teen drinking is a nenace on the highway. 

25. The young person's decision about smoking is one of several important 

^ decisions in his life and should be based on a firm foundation of scientific 
knov/ledge. 

25. tach inJividuul is unique and therefore each of us arrives at our decision 
about smoking, a different v/ay, 

27. /Whether tne individual starts to smoke' or not, the decision is ultimately 
a personal one. 

Z^. The ability to make an individual, personal decision not to smoke in spite 
0/ tlic opinions- and practices of friends and acquaintances is evidence of 
developing maturity. 

29. The decision to sn;oke or not to smoke should be based upon an intelligent* . 
interpretation of facts and not upon peer pressure or a personal desire 

to appear "qrown-up." / 

30. Smoke from tobacco is made up of gases and particles. 

31. Wnen a person inhales smoke, gases and particles enter his .breathing 
passa^jes and are deposited on the surfaces. Some are absorbed in the blood 
and soaie remain to produce damaging effects on. the lining membranes. ^ 

« 

32. A younq person u'ho is largely dependent on his parents for food, shelter, and 
otiier life necessities, snould consider the attitude of his family before 
"jCartiitq to smoke. 

53. Ttie disddvarrtaqes of siuoking far outv/eigh any "advantages" one might imagine. 
34, Larly usors "olv toi'dcco were not aware of the consei^uence^ of smo.king. 



Vj. Tobacco production anJ distribution has become a very important sogiDent of 
.our national econoj^y. 

•3b. jnciJfMice of iuvirt disease, liing cancer, and bther respiratory diseases 

.has increased rabidly in proportion to tlie. consumption of cigarettes. 

37. i.ntil recent years, our knowledge of tobacco's "^effects on the body has been 
siiroud'ed in nyth, s^iperstitior) , ahd^lack of knowledge. 

\:\. iiH Ourtjuon Gpnoral's ^^oport on smokin<j and its conclusions iiave been ^ 
acccfitcd hy Vvi i/oJical profession and otiier professional -groups . 

31. ')v?r;!j».»lininn (?vidot»c^ has been corjpi Icci \/!iich indicts cigarette smoking as 
a cau'^e af^ lunn cancer. 

4). Tti'j 'ifffjct s .okifi^; iia:^ on retardation 'of ciliary action may aggravate cold 
:>VfiptoTO. 
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41- Tor ntdxii.ial growth, developnent , and performance, one should avoid the use 
of tobacco/ • ' ^ 

' 42. A wise decision is uaseJ upon factual information and mature judgment. 
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CONTENT OUTLKIE 



I. Sources and History of Use of Drugs 
' A. Definition of drj^s 
D. .Main source of drugs 

1. Plants 

2. Animals 

3. Minerals 

4. Laboratory 

IK Prescription and 'lonprcscri tion medicines 

A. Prescription medicines 

1. Criteria, e.g. severity of disease, age, v^eight 

2. l/hore purchased 

3. necessity of following directions 

4. Disposal of left-over medicine 

B. nonprescription medicines 
J. Reast>ns for use 

2. Label directions 

3. Examples 

a. Vitamins • 

b. Laxatives 

c. Cold remedies 

4. Precautions to observe v^hen tc^king nonprescription medicines 

III, Drugs Have Many Uses and Effects 

A. Effective uses, e.g, relieve pain, prevent disease 

B. Effects of drugs differ according to various factors ^ 

1. Weight 

2. Sex 

3. Age 

4. Uoodv 

- 5. Health status 

C. Unexpected response ^ 

D. Side effects ^ * 
L. -^0 response 

F. Variations in dosa^'O 

G. Tnteraction of drugs taken together , 

IV/ Drug Misuse 

A. Medicines are misused in various v/ays 

1. sharina nedicine v/ithout consultation of a doctor 

2. Through sel f -diagnosis 

3. Use of left-over prescription 'iiiedicines 

^1. Through overdosage - accidental or intentional 

5. Underdosage • 

b. Oanoers associated with misuse of drugs 

1. Development of dependence - psychological, physical 

^ 2. Death ' • , . . c i r 

<j C. Various common substances have an abuse potential that can be harmful 

1. Alcohol V 

2. Amphetamines and Ojet pills 

3. Analgesics, pain r-fclievers 

4. Barbiturates and sleeping medication 
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5. Certain foods 

6. Cough syrups 

7. LSD, mescaline, other hallucinogens 

8. Marijuana ... 

9. Narcotics ' 

10* Toxic so1vepj:s anU aerosols that may be sniffed 

11. Tobacco 

12. Tranquilizers 

J. Commonly abused drugs most frequently affect the brain and nervous system 
consequently altering body reactions 

1. Stimulate or depress the central ner\rous system 

2, Induce hal lucinq^tions , alter perception and perfonnance 
3* Create a state of dependence 

4. * Alter mood and behavior 
E. Reasons for misuse of drugs 

1. Result of a lingering illness 
1. As a ^'crutch" 
'3. Result of habitual use 

4. Belief that abuse is* a sign of maturity or sophistication 
5'. Desire for peer acceptance 

6. Family members do ' ' * 

7. Curiosity, desire to experiment 

8. Rebellion 

9. Dissatisfaction v/itji self, school, etc. 

10. Because of disappointment o ^ 

11. desire for instant gratification 

12. To avoid facing and solving daily problems 

13. For kicks 

14. Feeling of hopelessness 
Con:mon Household Products 

A. ilany products, properly used, provide essential benefits 

i.e. • paint thinner, gasoline, cleaning fluids, rubbing alcohol 

B. Reasons for misuse of such products 

1. By accident 

2. i5y experiment 

3. , By failure Lo read and follow directions 

4. Lack of knowledge 

5. On a dare or challenge 

C. Ways of misuse 

1. Swallov/ino" 

2. Inhaling 

3. Injection 

4. Absorption through the skin * 

Substitution - i.e. gasoline to start fire in.barbeque pit 
I). Potential consequences of product misuse 

1. nausea, vomiting 

2. Suffocation 

3. . Poisoning * - 

4. Organic daijaqe 

5. Mental damage - temporary, or permanent 

6. Death 
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VI. Assuming Increasing Responsibility for Personal Health 

A. Part of growing up is becoming independent, responsible for. personal 
health and the health of others 

1. A child must tell adults when he is ill 

2. A doctor's advice must be followed 

13. Good health habits must be established early 

1. ' For a longer and happier life 

2. As a force in determining choice of work and play 

3. Preventive against the high costs of illness 

4. As a force in determining future plans and successes 

C. Habits develop in several ways 

1. Througf> motivation 

2. Through conscious effort 

3. Without conscious effort' 

A. Through influence of friends and their behavior 
0. Some habits affect health 

1. Personal health iicibits - ue. eating, exercising^ resting 

2. Study habits ' 

3. Safety habits 

4. Recreational habits 

5. Habits of using medicines, drugs, and other substances* 

E. ProblemSiOf drug abuse may bo avoided by< 

1. liakihg vnse choices based on accurate information 

2. Having courage to say "no" to experimenting 

3. Knowing and respecting laws 

4. Recognizing the hazards of misusing any product 

5. Recognizing that healthy individuals do not need regular medication 

6. Recognition of . everyone's responsibility in the prevention of drug 
misuse 

7. Deing informed of agencies that enforce laws 

F. Potential for benefit or harm varies with use. 

VII. Nature of Alcohol 

A. Definition and properties 

1. Ethyl alcohol - beverage 

2. fiethyl alcohol - poisonous 

D. Calories 

C. Commercial uses of alcohol in food and medical products^ flavoring,* 
solvents, nedicines,'and antiseptics 

D. , Medica-1 uses 

VI I I. The Use of Alcohol in America 

A. Colonies 

, • 1. Virgiiiia 

2. ;iew England * ' , 

B. Today ^ 

IX. - Alcohol in the Human l>ody 

A. Absorption 

1. Stomach * 

2. Small intestines 
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.B. Effects on Systems 

!• Nervous 

2. Circul-atory 
C. Elimination 

^ X. Alcohol and Problems \ 

A. Personal problems 

1.. Sickness, nervous conditions 

2. Employment 

3. Self-concept 

4. Safety 

B. Family problems 

1. ^ Financial 

2. Social 

3. 'Parental 

4. tlaritaU 

C. Community problems 

' 1. Safety ^ . „ JL.-, -,^ ^ . 

2. Unemployment, welfare 

3^- Remedial 

4. Crime 

5. Courts 

6. Police 

0. Alcoholism, A Sickness 

1. -Recognized as a disease 

2. Treatment and rehabilitation 

XI. Deciding About Alcohol Use 

A. Economic aspects 

B. Socially acceptable uses 

C. Learning attitudes 

XH. Man's Use of Tobacco 

A. Early use of tobacco by the Indians (1492-1600) 

li. Use in the English colonies in America (1600-1800) 
C. 'Recent history (1800-present) 
0. The modern tobacco era 

1. The United States is a world leader In tobacco 
a'. Production 

b. Consumption 

2. Certain of our states base a large portion of their economy on 
tobacco industry 

.XIII .Tobacco and Health 

A* Causes for concern in recent years 

1. Increase in heart disease 

2. I'lore deaJ;h^^due_to 1 ung cancer 

3. Sriortened 1 ife ^pectancy of smafcers 

B. Increased tobacco use in the United States 

1. Per capita cigarette consunfption increased since 1900 

• 2. Corresponding increase in incidence of lung cancer and other 

^ cardio-respiratory illnesses 

3. Consumption of pipe-tobacco and cigars has decreased 

4. Smoking by teenagers has increased 
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C. other effects of tobacco c 

1. Effects, on the respiratory system 

a. Interferes with normal breathing ^^^^ 

b. Athletes are instructed not to smoke .''^^ 

c. Tendency toward more frequent colds of longer duration 

2. Effects on the digestive system' 

a. Smoking tends to reduce one's appetite 

b. Interferes witn the ability to taste and enjoy food 

3. Effects on heart % 

a* Smoking increases heart rate 

1. Disadvantages to the Athlete 

2. Affects efficiency of body muscles 

4. Growth and Development ^ 

a. Decrea'se the- desire for food 

b. Deprives body of fresh air necessary for the growth of tissue 

XIV. Deciding About Smoking 

A. Important considerations , 
L. Effects of smoking on one*s health 

a. Content of smoke 

b. Physiological effects ^" 

1. ' Effects of smoking on physical performance 

3. The .expense of smoking , > 

4. The smoking habit may last your lifetime 

5. Safety implications of'smok-ing 

6. Attitudes .of ^parents and other, family members 

7. Uniquenoss of the individual 

B. Making the right decisions 

1. A mature decision based on a clear understanding of tobacco and 
its 'use 

2. The extent to v/ln'ch a person is "grown up" is not measured byjiis 
decision to smoke 
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LLAKili;iG AilO EVALUATIVE ACTIVITIES 

1. List exaiiples of drugs v/hich cohie frpm plants^ animals, and minerals, and 
which are synUiesizod in laboratories. 

2. Ask a physician to discuss iiow treatment with modern driigs'^affects illness. 

3. Discuss dangers of taking less than, as well as more' than, the prescribed 
amount a£^ medicine. 

4. Explain main purposes *of prescription medicines. 

5. Have children ask tneir parents for what illnesses they comnonly «se non- 
prescriptive medicines and list such medicines commonly found in their home. 

6. Invite a nurse to discuss constructive use of medicines motivated by positive 
attitudes of self-protection. 

7. " Invite a pharmacist to talk about the dangers and penalties of misuse of ; 

prescription drugs. i 

y. Identify proper uses of com^non household products.' 

9. Show children the warning label on a harmful substance and teach its meaning 

10. Describe constructive, safe ways to show independence - i.e. help family 
member?. ^ ^ 

11. Have children develop a list of responsibilities for health which they can 
assume. 

12. Evaluate personal habits to determine their effects upon total health. 

13. Ask students to explain orally or \/rite a short paragraph'to support the 
fact that medicines are not a substitute for good health. 

14. Describe son,e of the physical and psychological effects of improperly used 
drugs and volatile substances - both injiiediate and long-range. . 

15. Discuss the effect of drug abuse on one's future. 

16. Discuss how great harm can result from "taking a dare" involving the use of 
unknown substances, candy from strangers, etc. 

17.. Discussions of reasons why children go to a doctor. j 

Id. Collect and show labols to the class from prescription and nonprescription 
medicines. 

19. Have children make posters on how drugs X^piedicines contribute to healthful 
living. * \ 

\ ' 

20 Have children describe how their friends affett their behavior. Discuss: 

"Should one alway. follow a friend's advice?" and "Are there disadvantages 'in 
following the leader?/ 

DO - 
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21* Role-play how to cope v/ith pressure from friends v/ho insist that others use 
drugs. 

22. Have students list health problems that may result from drug misuse. 

> 23. Ask children to survey their homes, under supervision of an adult, to learn 
where potentially harmful substances are stored. Report to the class on 
safe place^^to store substances. 

24. Discuss the good and bad features of curiosity. Encourage pupils to look 
for positive ways to express curiosity. 

25. Dramatize a situation in which a student is urged by his friends to take a 
dar*e and ingest an unknov/n substance. 

26. Discuss the medicinal and industrial uses of alcohol. 

27. Show a can of antifreeze or paint and study the contents used in the manu- 
facture of the product. 

26.^ Have students exanine labels on bottles in the kitchen and medicine cabine.t. 
for alcoholic content. 

29. Have students compare the body^s use of ^Icohol with its use of proteins, 
fats, and carbohydrates. 

30. Collect advertisements concerning alcoholic beverages and analyze them in 
class. . , * 

31. Discuss the elimination of alcohol by the body. 

32. Class discussion: Excessive use of beverage alcohol may lead to problems. 

33. Compare the cos^t of beveraqe alcohol and cost of nutritious foods. 

34. Guest Speaker: (welfare society): Discuss the family problems related to 
alcohol : Financial 

l/ork'^efficiency 
Chivid neqlect 

Respect for family members 

35. Investigate reports of the National Safety Council relating alcohol as a 
causal factor in motor vehicle accidents. 

36. Guest Speaker: Why some peoplfe do not or should not drink. 

37. Have local policeman discuss the problems caused by drinking drivers. 

3G. Class discussion: llnat should be our atti tude toward alcoholism? 
Consider: Alcoholics are sick 

Alcoholics can bo lielped 

Alcoholics need. greater public assistcfnce and support 
39. Guest Speaker: The role of Alcoholics Anonymous in helping alcoholics. 
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40. Create posters: Uses of alcohol (preservative, disinfectant, drug). 

41. Scrapbook: Haue pupils make a scrapbook to include pictures and articles^ 
concerning the probloMS created by the use pf alcohol. 

42. List the reasons teenagers and adults give for drinking. Evaluate theiTi. 

43. Ural and written reports: The effect of alcohol in sports, driving an 
auton^obile, flying, and in occupational skills. 

44. Discuss how soii;e people who drink to excess are those who are unable to face 
their problems and are using alcohol as a means of escape. 

46. Discussion: Why do individuals v;ho know hpw alcohol affects sensory 
perception still drive after they drink? 

4G. 3ulletin Board: Illustrate and display pictures of accidents and other 
losses attributejd to alcohol. - • . - 

47. Draw and label a figure of a man showing the systems and organs affected. 

43. Students dramatize situation in which a ten year-old is encouraged to 
' SMOke by his friends. Ask class members how they might have reacted in a^ 
similar situation. , ' . - 

49.. Suggest that each student ask the following question of his parents: 

"If you could ipako your decision to Siaoke or not to smoke all over again, 
would you start smoking?" 

50. Have children tell abouf- adults they know that have qui t smoking or that 
have tried to quit. Why did they decide to quit? Were they successful? 

51. Ask' students to fold a piece of notebook paper In.ha'^f. On one portion have 
thejn write /'The Advantages of Smoking.*' On the other portion of the paper 
have students list "The Disadvantages of Smoking." Ask each student to 
proceed to list all of the advantages and disadvantages he can think of. 

52. Use a Siuoking ii:achine so cliildrcn can see and smell substances that collect 
in the lungs. 

53. Invite the school iviysician or school nurse-teacher to speak to your class 
about tiie increase in lung cancer', heart disease, and other illnesses 
associated with smoking. 

54^. Students develop exhibits for your school health or science fair. 

55. Students might' suggest various reasons why->family members begin to smoke. 

Arrange these reasons on questionnaires and request that those v/ho smoke 

chock, the reasons v/hy they began smoking. Tabulate results. Use for a 

• bul letin board. - 
f 

56. Display the Aiaerican Cancer Society exhibit - a wheelbarrow of cigarette 
butts and a jar of "tar". Perhaps' your students can create equally 
effective displays. 
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57. A student conmiittee uight prepare a bullelin board on "Smoking and Fitness." 

53. Have. children select and bring to class a cigarette ad from a magazine or 
nev/spaper. After studying the ad have tlijiii change the message so it tells 
the other side of srr.oking.^ Hakes,, an interesting bulletin display. 
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RESOURCES. 

B ooks : * 

About You arid Smoking , Scott, Foresman A Co.-, Glen view, minois 60025 

•basic Concepts of Alcohol , Laid! aw Brothers, Division of Dqubledal^X Co. 
Tnatcher and Madison, River Forest, Illinois 60305 

Basic Concepts of Tobacco and Smoking , Lai-dl.aw Brothers, Division of 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., Thatcher and Madison, River Forest, Illinois 
■ ■ 60305 

You and.SiPoking: It's ideally Up to You, Diane Gess, Ramapo House 



Fi liiis : ' 

Almost Everyone Does , BOCES #332-122, 14 minutes 

Barney Butt , BOClS mi-111 ^ 13 minutes 

, nT^qs:.The First Oacision , BOCES #031-261, 9 minutes 

Drugs and the Ilervous System , BOCES if 832-88, 16 minutes 

Huff less, Puff less Dragon , BOCES #831-392, 8 minutes 

Health Urcckors , BOCES ,f/832-4 16, - minutes <? 

I Think, BOCtS #832-120, 19 minutes 



Filmstrips and Cassett es : 

Alcohol and Children , BOCES fr' 392-2, 15 minutes 

Drugs and Children , BOCES >'392-3, 30 minutes 

Smoking and Children , BOCES #392-1 • 



n ai:ies : - 

Orug Attack, COCES /; 110-30 ' 

jj£(.iq .uGcision, accoi.ipanying i^rograiaied text, teacher's nianual , and 

v/ofkbook 



Ijens^: 

' Ajcoiip] Nucation ilatorf als, UCES siiiM, Parts I ''^ II 
Drug Fducat ion In formation , ^BUCEG #f!:i-:), Parts I 5. II 
Smut ing, )CLS ni^^ , -i'arlz I /< II 
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PuDlic Service Age^iciijs : 

flew York State Drug Abuse Control Coinnission(Paniphlets, films, charts, 
' fr6'5ters) * ' ~ . ~ _ , • ; 

AFL-CIO Coi.wnity Service Activities in cooperation with American Social 
Health Organization. , ^ ' - 

"A liandbook on [;rugs. for Youth, Parents, Teachers, The Public" - Steuben 
Coqnty Drug nbuse Council, Corning, New York. 

Local Police DepartMer^t - (Speaker and display of drugs). 

County Alcoholism Information \ Referral Center' (Pai.iphlets, films, posters, 
charts, speakers). |. 

Alcoholics Anonymous {speakers;^ booklets). 

_ ^ Ahicrivc^ Cancer Siociety^Ja!t}-i:ypes of materials). ^■ 

\ Ar/icrlPcanTung AssociatioiTTsF^ 

Local Fire Departments {safety factors)-.. 

Metropolitan Insurance Company (pamphlets). ' ■ ■~- , , 

•"./hat's Hew On Sisiokinci" (in print and on film), U.S. Department of HEW 

\- . ' - 
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MENTAL HEALTH 
OVERVIEW 



Mental health may be described as how one feels about oneself, 
how one feels about other people, and how one is able to mefet the 
•deman'|is of living.. These can provide starting points for teachers 
to wo|*k with students. . - 

Vlhat characteristics are required in order to v/o.rk? The 
Individual must compromise his own wants and needs with the demands 
of the work situation. The sacrifices are real, but the rewards may 
be great', i . - V 

The h^c components of good mental health can be developed in 
the classroom, despite a home situation- which does not foster it. 
i\ sense of identity ~ a knov/ledge of who one is in relation to the 
family, school and community; a feeling of confidence — the ability 
/to approach new problems witho.ut undue fear; a 'realistic self image — 
' knowing one's strengths a'nd accepting one's limitations are areas 
■ which can be developed in the special education classroom. The school' 
is usually thought to rank second only to the family as most important 
in affecting the mental health of children, 

OBJECTIVES 

Suggested Pupil Outcomes:' . ' . ' 

1. Express his/her ov/n def ini tion<»of mental health. 

2. Understand that good .,nd poor mental health is relative to one's 
environment. ' " * 

. 3. Compare the relationship be.tween'*one's self-concept and how^ others 

see one. n o • " . 

■ . , ■ ^ -> 

4. Identify himself /herself as a- person of worth. 



5. Describe the consequences of accurate or distorted real ity ,p|rcrepti 

6. Describe hov/ man's_ physical and social needs will be oriented by 
his behavior and environment. 

7. Demonstrate respect for himself and others. 

8. Behcive in. an acceptable manner in most,situ"ations and"rGlationships 
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MAJOR Ci)NCEPTS . 

* 

1.. Knowing ourselves hel[3S us to live w.ith others. That' the pursuit 
of happiness is an ideal goal, but not a routine achievement helps 

* one to recognize what mental health is: 

How you feel about^-yourse^lf , , ' 

How you feel about other people 

How you are able;to meet the demal^ds of life. 

2\ As v/e grow up we learn to control our ov/n behavior. 

3-. We develop and change habits because of experience, environment 
and need. . 

4. ' Leisure time activities help develop creativity, friendships, 

skills. . - , ' 

5. Emotions are normal. 

. 6. Friendships C9ntribute to a person's v/ell-being. 

7. The personality consists of one's total "self" and his characteristi 
ways of reacting to life situations. / 

8\ A healthy personality relates well to^ others^ and is able to adjus 
tp the emotional, social and physical stresses of life. | 

9. Since inherited traits and life experiences are different for each 
human tieing,^ each of our total personalities is different from 
other personalities. 

10. Body structure and function affect individual behavior and one's 
relationship with others. . 

11. We acquire prejudices from family, environment and experience. 

12. Personality traits such as disposition apd honesty, are not 
inherited but are largely the result of family and other 
environrr.ental influences, j 

13. Skills (actual performance) such as placing the piano are not 
inherited, but potentialities for learning the skill (aptitude) 
•are. 

14. All people sjiould have some i^ns-ight into, their own capabilities/ 
strengths and weaknesses, and how to use these for further 
growth. 

15. A nee.d to dri.y|+is a conscious or unconscious , desire that, arouses 
activity in pedt)le7 ^ ~ • _ 



16. Basic human needs are those whose satisfaction is necessary for 
rman^s essential welfare. 
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17. Needs for food, air, water and sleep are examples of man's basic 
physiological needs. , 



18. Individuals have psychological needs that are considered basic 
to- their wel 1 -being . (Need for love, approval, independence, 
security; and feeling significant.)* 

19. As the individual grows- and develops, he should become more 
responsible for himself and increasingly more considerate of 
other people. 

20'. Each individual af^^jjjts the groups to which he belongs. 

21. ^Feelings of forces that affect people's behavior are known as 
-emotions, and include such things as sadness, loneliness, hate, 

^ fear, anger, love, etc. 

22. Any given emotion (i.e. anger) may be expressed in either a 
positive or negative manner. 

23. Our voice and actions reflect our feelings about ourselves. 

24. Everyone^ is different. You can do certain things v/ell,, better 
than others; yet, some can do things better than you. ; 

25. Workfng and pl'aying together is part of growing up. 

\ 26. Good behavior is a part of growing up. Improving behaviorHells 
others yoif are growing up. / 





I 

CONTENT OUTLINE 
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I. Mental Health 

A, Student^s concepts of mental health 

1. Factors influencing development of good and poor 
mental health 

a. Dominating influence of family, environment, 
and* experience . . 

II. Personality 

A. Concepjt of personality 

1. befinitions 

2. Healthy personality " " ^ 

B. Development of personality 
' 1. Influence of environment and ^experience 

2. Influence of heredity • 

a. Body structure 

b. Physical features 

c. Rate of physical growth 
.d. Sex 

C. What characteristics are not inherited? 

1. Traits 

2. Specific skills 

D. Basic human needs 

1 . Physical needs 

2. Social needs 

a. Security^ 

b. Love 

c. Approval 

d. Independence 

e. Feeling significant 

III. Growing' Toward the Teen Years 
^ A. Development of the physical self 

1. Major growth periods 

a. Middle and late*childhood 

b. Puberty and adolescence 

1. Growth rate of boys and girls 

2. Changes in the skin and hair 

2. Attitude towards the physically developing self 
B. Development of the social self " 

1. The individual and the group 

2. Peer relationships 

3. Sexual differences, in social development 

4. Relationships within the family 

a. Relationships with parents 

b. Sibling relationships 

C Development of the mental self . . u 

K Understanding the concept of mental health 
2^ Factors influencing development of. good mental Jeaitn 
3* Factors influencing development of poor mental health 
' 4! Importance of the dominating influence of family, 
' environment and experience 
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LEARNING AND EVALUATIVE ACTIVITIES 



r. Discuss growing responsibilities now - eare o.f possessions; respect 
for others' possessions; responsibilities for own appearance, actions. 

2. Develop a sense of responsibility in classroom by having class 
'"chores" for which the responsibility rotates. 

3. Rearrange "the physical appearance of the room to m5ke living 
together in the classroom safSr, more comfortable^friendl ler, etc. 

4. Discuss social skills, in the home, -school; commi/Frrty, in your 
friends' homes (making introductions, etc.). 

5. Discuss the differences between teasing and practical jokes-. 

6. Discuss the use of "bad" words. 

7.. Have a group discussion on the reasons for rules and laws. 

a.fi'HIave rhe students keep a record of the use of their leisure time 
for a weekly period. Discuss how waste of time can be avoided. 

9. Discuss differences in people: culture, customs, handicaps, races, 
econaiiic groups. 

10. Discuss how the appearance 'and attitude of older students influence 
youn^r students. 

11. Discuss how we can meet and solve problems. Where is hel^Vailable? 

12. Discuss how to understand or t^rate another^p^-stJn^ opinion. 
How can you control your reactions? 

13. Conduct a class discus si on/^n^tvTng with older people in the home, 
respecting rights of adults, school, conimunity,. 

14. Discuss,_JiGvryour own behavior makes ycu feel - good behavior; poor 
behavior. • _ 

15. Discuss honesty, dishonesty, its effect on self and others. 

16. Read stories in which students can see the characters in a variety 
of emotional experiences. * 

17 Dramatize or discuss negative emotional behavior. Discuss 
.* constructive outlets for "pent-up" anger; letting off steam, 
preventing tantrums. 



18, 



Discuss worry, what causes it, how 'to avoid it, hgw to accept it. 

19. Discuss Charlie Brovm's book "Friendship Is..." - the give and , 
take in a relationship. 
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20. Listjthe qualities you like in other people. Which of tl]ese do 
yDu feel are the mast important? 

21. Discuss cliques (why they exist, etc.). 

22. Discuss different typps of friendships. (Old^r people, younger, 
sharing of an interest; community; school.) 

23. Discuss attitudes thalf-ac/ important in friendship - forgiving, 
keeping confidences, obser:ving privacy, avoiding possessiveness . 

24. Discuss friendships, with other people, younger, peers. 

25. Dramatize the proper reaction to offers made to students by 
strangers. 

26. A discussion about the p«fl iceman being the students' friend will 
be desirable at this age. A visit to the classroom by »a j^j^lj^e- 
man will be helpful . ' - 

27. Draw pictures of what the nurse, teacher, school patrol do for 
children. 

28. Discuss how children can help a new student in the classroom. 

29. Discuss differences between inherited and acquired characteristics. 

30. Have class discussion about the "Stages of Growth", including 
newborn, infancy, childhood, adolescence, adulthood. Discuss 
growth changes that take place at each stage and emphasize the 
idea of variations in growth at each stage. 

31. Have children list human traits that can be changed. 

32., list kinds of physical care that children need; food,- clothing, 
shelter, etc. What are some of th6 effects if children don't 
get such care and protection? What tfciTngs do children need 
protection from? 

33. Have the class respond to: "Tf]bg^trai ts I like or dislike in a 
friend", or "What j' like bes^about boys, or girls". 

34. Discuss ways children c^ri help the teacher and other children 
without having s|pe sj:>^ific job assigned to them. 

35. List on the board^ome positive ways to .manage emotions, such as 
anger: a. physical exertio\i, 1). laughing it off, c. talking 
it out with someone^. x . 

\ ^ " ^ . 

36. Have pupils reflect upon v/ays in which fear can be constructive, 

* protective. • ' ^ 

37. Draw a picture or make a booklet of pictures of things I like to do. 
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38. Read stories that illustrate children in different behavior 
situations . 

^39. Arrange a hobby show in class to demonstrate, display and explain 
hobbies. 

40. Make up plays about disappointments which occur and how they can 
be to your advantage. 

41. Read stories to the class and discuss books related to differences 
in people, 

42. Have the students demonstrate how to use class time effectively to 
.complete required skills and allow for leisure time, 

43. Make a list of things aboiit yourself you would like to improve 
and how you will go about doing so. 

44. Role-play situations showing how boys and girls should act with 
older persons. Try to include people from different age groups 
in the role-play. 

# 

45. Discuss the difference between humor and jokes that hurt. 

46. Demonstrate how our voice and facial expressions can reflect our 
feelings although our words may not. 

47^ Discuss the.differences betv/een tattling and Concern. 

48. Make a bulletin board display showing needs of physical care that 
children have: .food, cloth-ing, shelter, etc. 

49. Discuss how it feels to be "new" or "different" in a>new class 
or neighborhood. 

50., TaTk about times you are happy. Times that you are sad (or other 
Y feelings); what causes you to feel this way? 

. 51. Talk about what you can do^en you feel upset. Discuss how you 
can help others when they are upset. 

52. Discuss the many v/ays in which you can show kindness to others. 

^53. Teacher help children understand what -is expected of them with 
others in classroom situations: how to wait, how to,watchr^ 
hbw to play; how to share; how to help; how to acceptNa "no". . 
or ""yes" answer. * \_ ^ 

54. Draw a picture of your idea of what you may look like when you 
"grow up". 

55. ' Have- the pupils discuss thefashions , words, dances or games that 

are "in" with their peer grogp. 
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56. Role-play tens-ion-arousing situations. Discuss the possible 
""Solutions. 

57. Elicit from the class a list of acceptable hobbies and games 
including activities that an individual can do by himself. 

58. Discuss things ^ou can do now that you could not do when younger, 

59. Talk about what you would like to be when you grow up. 



\ 
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RESOURCES 



Books : 

All About He: Boy's Book , M.W. Hudson; Frank Richards 
" Publishers, 1966. This book is designed to develop a 
youngsters positive self-image through the use of Visual, 
auditory, factile ano kinetic excerises. Available 
through SEIMC. ^ FL-0038 

All About Me: Girl 's Book, , M.W- Hudson; Frank E,, Richards 
Publishers, 1966. A mul tisensory learning approach 
is used to help develop a healthy self-image in the 
' youngster.' Available through SEIMC. FL-0039 

The Boy With A Problem , Joan Fassler; Behavioral Publishers, 
Inc., L971 . Johnny has a problem and it seems to 
that he doesn't fee? like playing, -or eating or : 
anything! When his friend takes the time to listen 
to him, he begins to feel better. Available through 
SEIMC." FL-0168 " • 

Don't Worry , Dear, Joan Fassler; Behavioral [Publishers, Inc., 
1971. Jenny is a little girl who sucks her^ thumb, 
wets her bed and stutters on some of her words. The 
loveand warmth her family gives her help her gradually 
to overcome all these problems. Available through 
^ SEIMC. FL-01.69 ■ ^' 

Mental. Health Series by Muriel Stanek-, Benefic Press, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1967. 
I Am Here , K 

S 

I Can Do It, ^'E 

S 

My Family and I, #301 .42 
s 

My Friends and I , ^'E 

S 

One Day Everything Wont Wrong, Elizabeth Vreckin; Follett 
. Publishing Company, New York, 1965. E 

V 

Removing Blocks to Mental Heaith, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York 

Stories From Insi_de/Out, Orvis A. Marrelson; Bantan Books, 
Tnc, -School and College Division, 666 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York 10019, 1974 
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Books : (Con't.) ? 

Stories From Inside/Out: A Discussion Guide For Parents and 
TeacTieFs , Bantam Books, Inc., School and College Division 
666 Fifth Avjenue, New York, New York 10019, 1974 

There's Nothing To Do So Let Me Be You, Jean Horton Berg; 
Westminister Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

< 

Walk In My Mocassins , Mary Phraner Warren; Westminister Press, 
Chicago, Illinois 



Films: 



Barbara , BOCES #831-188, 7 minutes 
Bike, The', BOCES #832-114, 13 minutes 



Billy and the Beast , -BOCES #831-343, 10 minutes 

Eleanor Elephant , BOCES #831-283, 8 minutes 

Faces , BOCES (video cassette)., 5 minutes 

Fairness for Beginners , BOCES #831-57, 11 minutes 

Free To Be You and Me Series : 

PFrt"! Friendship and Cooperation, BOCES #832-426, 
16 minutes 

Part II E:^pectations , BOCES #832-247, 14 mina.tes 
Part III Independence , BOCES #832-258, 17 minutes 

' Friends , BOCES #832-295, 18 minutes 

Getting Along With Others , BOCES #831-]0, 11 minutes 

Hello Up There" , BOCES #831-201 , 9 minutes 

Hopscotch , B0CES#832-141 , 12 minutes 

lAin, BOCES #832-231 , 15 minutes 

I 'm Feel ing Series : 

I m Feel ing Alone , BOCES #831-395, 8 mi-hutes 
Vn\ Fe eling ^aTTBOCES #831-395, 10 minutes 
I'm Feeling Scared , BOCES #381-397, 9 minutes 
r^Mad at Me, BOCES #831-398, 8 minutes 
ri Mad at You, BOCES #831-399, 9 minutes 
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Films: (Con't.) 



Inside/Out Series : BOCES (video cassettes), 15 minutes each 
Because It's Fun / 

. Bully 
But Names Will Never Hurt? 
But They Might Laugh 
Can Do/ Can't Do 
Getting Even^ , 
How Do^ You^ Show 

i ^^^^^ You 
Jeff's Company 
Just Joking 

Lost IS a^ Feeling ' ' 
Must I / May I_ * 
• Someone Special 
When is Help . 

Yes,,J_Cari / 

Little Engine That Could , BOCES ^?831-82, 11 minutes 

Rock ' in the Road , BOCE§ s*831-136, 6 minutes • 

Three Little Pigs , The', BOCES ^8310285, 9 minutes 

Tortoise and the Hare ,, BOCES '^831 -286, 8 minutes 

Trick or Treat , BOCES ^(832-1 28, 15 minutes 

What Should I_ Do Series : 

- The Fight, BOCES #831-278, 6 minutes ' 
TRe Game, BOCES ^^831 -279, 6 minutes ' ^ 
Lunch Money, BOCES #831-^80, 6 minutes , , 1 

Ths NeyTGirl , BOCES #83|-282, 6 minutes ■ / 

The Project , BOCES #381 -281 , 6 minutes 

WfiJL You Are You^, BOCES #831-270, 9 minutes 

Ugly Duckling , The , BOCES #831-288, 8 minute's 

■• 1 



/ 



Kits: 

Dimensions of Personality Series : 

TCanDo J_t, Grade 2, BOCES #123^ 
WhaF About Me, Grade 3, BOCES #123-8 
Hire I Ani, Grade 4, BOCES «?123-9 ■ 
rm~Not Tlone , Grade 5, BOCES § 123-10 
' BecoiTnq Myself , GVade 6,^egCe^#123-n 
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Kits: (Con't.) 

OySO^KU 1, Grades K-2, BOCES ^123-17 

DUSO KU 11, Grades 3-4, BOCES f123-18 

Moods and Emotions Study Prints , The Child's World, Inc., 
^ElgTn , I n i no"i s . BOCES #1 23-1 9 

Filmstrips and Cassettes : . ' ^ 



Growing Into Hanhood , BOCES #333-90, 26 minutes 

Growing Into Womanhood , BOCES #333-91, 26 minutes ^ 

Mental Retardation and Sexuality , 20 minute filmstrip with record. 
$20.00 purchase, $5.00 rental. Order from Planned Parenthood 
Association of Southeastern Pennsylvania, 1402 Spruce Street, 
Phi la'delphia, Pennsylvania 19102. 

* Teach fnq Good Conduct and Personal Hygiene to Retarded Teenagers , 
5 filmstrips for boys and girls. Write to: Harris County 
Center for the Retarded/ P.O. Box 13403, Houseton, Texas 
77019. Filmstrip and^Written'guide . - Excellent resource . 



Game : 

The Unqame : Tell It like n ls_, BOCES #1 1 0-29 

HEN: ^ • - 

Mental Health Materials, BOCES j-'HH-18 
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TEACHER REFERENCES 



'A Resource Guide iii Sex EducatioTf ^or the Mentally Retarded , 
Ldewll Klappholz, Ed-itor. 

A 1971 revision of joiTV^gubl i cation by two above organizations. 
. Editor is editor of Physi cTr^EdHcation^iews'l etter , Croft 
Educational ServicesT New LojidoivrCT.. Ot^ers^gijaj^^^^ 
for helping mental Wj^etax:^!^ in both f" 

re5l4entiaf^etJ5^^^^o^^^ the coipmunity; for progredns/ 

'^"'^'^^^ currently unci^;aiy or those yet to be started. Urges conteptr""^ 
be i n teg r4^^^ with relevant aspects^f exising curriculi^nv; 

^^^.^-recog-rtizes the variety of potential ylTfcr-s^f^ the resource, 
i^<2^ teachers, parents, counsel ors% proffesstonal^para- 

^..-'-professionals. Includes a number of vialuable addvttonaj ^ 

" resources. C;ir*"iculum content organized into four categories: 
awareness of se.f, physical changes and understanding of self, 
peer relationsiiips, and respon$ibility to society. Samp'^e 
activities for each category. Write: Director, Project 
on Recreation and fitness for the Mentally Retarded, AAHPER, . 
1201 16th.St>^t, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 or SIECUS,^ 
1855 BrdadwaA New York, New York 10023. 



An^ Intensive Training Curriculum for the Education of Young 
Educable Mentally Retarded Children 

, , Reports on research project of. Palo Alto Medical Research 
Fqundation and Medical Center, University of California, to 
demonstrate effectiveness of ,a social learning approach for 
education of young educable mentally retarded children. 
Research conducted between January 1969 and Dec^ber' 1971 . ' 
Write: Sheila A. Ross, Senior Research Assdctate, Palo Alto 
^ Medical Research Foundation, Palo Alto, California 94305, 
or Bureau of Education for Handicapped Children, Office of 
'Education, U.S. Department of Health, €duca,1;ron, and Welfare, 
l/ashingtonD.C.'^ 20203. ^ ^ /I 

Curriculum Guides fpx Family Life and Sex Educa tion : An Annotated C 

BTFnoqraphy -,^1973 ^ . 

i Order by code: FP/^ip $1 00 per copy from EX^ Brown 
Founaa tion,- 1802 Moss Street, Eugene, Oregon 94703. 

Education for Sexualit y, Curt, John J., and. Brwer , >Llnda A., v 
• Philadephia: ; W.B. Saunder Co., 1970 

Facts ^About Sex, Sol Gordon, Nev^^York: jQhn Day Co., 1973. 612.6 

—~ ' . G 

Facts Areft't Enough, Marion 0.,.Lerrigo, et. al., NEA and American , 
^Medical •As'soci a tion, 1962. A very detailed look at the nature 
and neecj^for sex education is presented in this booklet. It 
is written for adult use with children preschool through , 
teenage yc^rs. PE-0627. . . ! , 
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Guide! ines on Planning <\ ^Training Course cm Human Sexuality and 

the Retarded, PlanrTed-Parenthood Association. 

... — — ^ ^ • 

How To Tell the Retarded Girl About f^lenstruation by Marion Jones. 
. Emphasis is on similarity of physical Idevelopment of mentally 
retarded girl and other cyrls.^ Simple explanation of 
menstruation which mother or te^icher can use for retarded 
girl. Simplified illustrations. The Life Cylce Center.— ^• 
Kimberly Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin 54956% / 

♦ " • * 

, Intellectual Level and Sex Role Development in Mentally getarded 
ChfTdren, H.B. Biller and L.J. Borstelmann. ^ American, Journal' 
' .of Men>ta1 Deficiency . 70:443^ 1965. " - - ^ 

Love , ^ and. Birth Control for the. Mentally Retarded - A . Guide . ^ 
for P arents , Planned Parenthood Association of Southeastern ' 
Pennsylvania, 1402 Spruce Street, Philadelphia,^ PA 19102. » *• 

* $.75 each. 

Loving and Living- II, Rocky Moutain Planned Parenthood, Denver, 
Colorado 

Mental Retardation and^ MasturbcTtibn "by Warren R. Johnson, 1967.^ 

"Originally printed in April, 1967 ^"ssue of SEXOLOGY magazine. _ . ' 
Author is head of Department of Health Education, University / 
of Maryland. Dispells myths related to masturbation and 
sexual self-stimulation in retar^ded and normal children. 
• ^ Outlines -several suggestions for those responsible for the 
behavior of the mentally retarded fn helping them achieve 
emotional and mental maturity. "For availability write to j/ 
SI ECUS, 1855 B»;oadway, New Yonk, Mew York 10023. ^ 

Mental R etardati on: A Family Study . E.W. Reed and S.W. Reed, 
Philadelphia: W.B. Saunders Co., 1965. 

"New Directions for the Retarded", Joseph T> Heingold, Journal 
^ of ' Clinical Child Psychology , Vol. II, Mo I, Winter 19737 

Pa ren ts ^ ' Re s pon i b j 1 i ty , Marion 0. Lerrigo, et. al . , NEA and 

„ " American Medical Association, 1970. Many parents feel 

s. . hesitant about when and how to discuss sex with their 

• youngsters. ' 'This pamphlet helps* to -guide them by suggesting 
many v/ays to handle common questions and situations which _ 
arise as youngsters ^"grow up" PR-0o24 



"P'jb^i cat ions List on ' 5IECUS Publications Office 
MR Sexuality and, Sex ^ ' ' 1855 Broadway . 
Education ' ' . Mew York,- fiew York 10023 

Secondary Sex Development tr Mentally Deficient Individuals , 
H.D. Mosier, H.J. Grossman ana H.F. Dingman, .Child Develi 



33.273, 1962 
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"Sex affd the Mentally Retarded", Dr. A.N. Jenm'nqs,. Rehabil itation 
In Australia , October 1970, ^ • 

Sex Education and the f-ientally Retarded , ItI.M. Selznick, Johnston 
Bull, 5:23, 1962. 

♦ 

Sex Education for the Meptally Retarded by Virginia Young Blackridge 
MD, 1969." Discussf6rrfor parents v/ho have an educable or 
trainable retarded child. Simplified information on physical 
developme])t_and sexuality. Emphasizes helping child enjoy 
living in an unsheltered life as possible commensurate viith 
his-intell igence. Discusses birth control, abortion, venereal 
disease, and homosexuality in relation to mental retaVdation. 
Divides material into that suitable for child v/ith mental 
age of l-3^ears; 3-7 years; 3-10 years. Write: Alameda 
County Mental Retardation Service, 131 -Estudillo Avenue, 
San Leandro, California' 94577. 

"Sex Education for the Ment-ally Retarded: An Analysis of Problems, 
Programs, and Research", Edward VockilLand Pajjim' Mattick, 
Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded , October 1972. 

Sex. Education fer the Retarded Adoles-cent , S.L. Hammar, L.S. Wright, 
/ and D.L. Jenson. A^ survey of parental attitudes and methods 
/ of management in fifty adolscent retardates. Clinical 

/ » Pediatrics , 6:621, 1967t ^ 

/Sex Education of the Mentally Retarded Child in the Home by 
Evalyn S.\ Gendel , N.D., 1969. Originally presented as a 
paper to the Council for Exceptional Children in 1968 by 
chief of school health section. Empliasizes motivational 
factors Stresses need for borth"^n-verbal and verbal 
communication-^t^the child.Ls com'preherrsion level. 
GeneraTTzi^d disVussionr^f'^how to impart knov/ledge of 
se)ajal\ty to meirtally retarded child, and importance of 
parents understanding the dev^el^opment of his sexual 
feeling to help J^) 1m make life decisions. Stresses need 
for parents to seek resources of several disciplines to 
adequately help child. For availability v/rite to: 
National Association for l^etarded Children, Inc., 
2709 Avenue E East,-Arl ingtoh, Texas 76010. 

Sex Ed ucation I nformati^o n Inve ntory for f?^tarded Adolescent Girls , 
Karen VocI;*el I, Linda Rosulek, Pamm.Mattick, and Edward Vockell. 
Request from Dr. Edward Vockell, Department of Edition, 
Purdue University, Calumet Campus, Hammond, Indiana 46323. 
An excellent guide and tool to be used in evaluating and 
designing, a sex education unit for retarded adolescent 
/qirls. Includes diagrams, pictures, and inventory complete 
with written dialogue. , 



" Sexuality and the Mentall y Retarded , Karl E. Thaller and Barbara 
D. Thaller, Office of Economic Opportunity, Washinaton O.C.,^ 
1973. (Extensive report on -conference j- excellent) $3.00. 

"Sexual Problems of the Mentally Retarded", Frank J. Memolascino, 
u Sexual ' Behavior , November 1972.-- 

Social Attitude Ap proach to Sex Tclucation for the_ Educable 
^eri ta 1 1 y~R"e ta rd e 

A series of lessons developed in 1967 to help the educab]e 
mentally retarded student develop social skills and attitudes. 
Emphasis is on sex education. Sequential program- for pre-, 
primary tnrougfi adolescence. Extensive bibliography of 
* books and multi-media resources. For availability wr-ite:. 
Special Education Curr-iculum Development Center, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, lA 52240. ^ 

Special Educatio n Guide for Teachers : l:diicable Mental ly Reta-rded 
~X Write for information on above to State Schools for Retarded 
\ Children, State Department of Education, Division of Public 
Schools, Jefferson City, MO 65101. 

/ 

■ Summary- Report of Worktop: Family Life and Sex Education for 
^ ^ Teach ers of ~ttie Mentally Retarded by~Edward L., Meyen, 1969. y 
' , Summarizes workshop in which •42^teachers of mentally retarded 
considered guidelines for "teaching sex education to mentally 
retarded. Emphasis bji individual evaluatio'n of materials, 
techniques for instruction, not attempt to provide teacher 
with "cocykbook" approach to subject. Helpful guidelines 
• for setting- up similar vvorkshops. For availability write 
W ~to, Kansas City Social Health Society, Jnc, 406 West 34th St., 
Suit^ 4T2, Kansas City, MO 64111. .^, • 
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FAMILY LIFE AND SEXUALHY 
. * OVERVIEW 

The study of human sexuality is a comprehensive and exten'sive study 
which should b&^taught in the home from infancy and supplemented in the"" 
school until maturity. Pupil participation in the suggested activities 
should help to produce desirable social attitudes and practices. 

• Sexuality and death are undoubtedly the two most difficul t. areas for 
the tea.cher to deal with objectively in the classroom. Each is surrounded 
in Western Culture by clouds of strong emotion. These emotions are de- 
termined not only by direct experience, but by the ethics and mores of 
one's nation, religion, subculture and family. They are complex issues 
and only fragments ever rise into conscious thought, so they are feared. 
•It takes ccurage to attempt to confront one's feelings directly and hones- 
tly.. 

' . Children, especially mentally handicapped children, have character- 
is tixc\ny been' -"protected" from deXth, a reality of life. Adul^ dealing 
v/ith tfiG educably mentally retarded \hild 'need to realize that\ it is 
easier to deal with death, though one)s knowledge and understaTidThg of it 
may be ^limited, than it is for the child to cone with a top.ic this is 
^denied to exist. Therefore, the subject needs to be handled honestly and 
openly using the loss of a significant other (include^a pet) as an oppor- 
tunity, of the child to grow emotionally another notch.* It is essentia.l 
that time and effort be given to the topics of sexuality ^and death during 
a handicapped child *s education, and preferably repeated at intervals 
with the increased information' andj level of sophistication which h^is^ de-^ 
velopment will perpit. 

^ There are several reasons for. this. Lfrst, the issue of the sexu- 
ality of the physically, mentally ap<i emotionally handicapped is most 
often treated by avoidance, resulting in a gjreat .gap.Jji«.knowledga and ^ 
lack of maturity in emotions. Second, one of the primary criteria for 
acceptance among members of the general population is the appropriateness 
of one's behavior in regard to persons of the "opposite" sex. 

Third, it seems that traditionally, society has almost prohibited a 
normal sex life to the. retarded individual. In earl ier times this may 
have been because of a^ fear that the cause of the intellectual deficit 
v/ould be inherited. Even after riore was known^about which conditions 
v/ere genetic and could have an effect on succeeding generations, fear 



lived, on. Its rational reason was perhaps concern about the ability of 
the mentally retarded parent to care Tor his/her child. It seems that 
to acknowledge the existence of sexuality in a child-person is impossi 



or his/her child. It seems that-^_. 
ity in a cF 

l^le for mos^J: people, but it is a reality of life. 



How that sound, effective methods of -birth control are available 
to a-ll citizens, it is time to reconsider the handicapped person and 
his sexuality./ An important step in this direction is taken v/hen 
teachers and/parents work together to teach the mores of human sexuality 
^ Ho the ment'^ly retarded child. 
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OBJECTIVES 



Suggested PudiI Outcr-es: 

1. Identify the family as the bs^ic social unit in society, 

2. Identify .the types of family groups, 

3. Define the role of various -fan ily n^embers. , 

^. Identify characteristics of one's family environment. 

5. Analyze environment as a factor in role arrangement of family. menbers. 

*6. Explain why choices rnust be nade in satisfying wants and needs. 

7. Demonstrate attitudes which oro^iote harmony. 

8 Display interests in each rrember of the family and realize that each 
member should-^, interested in the v/ell-being of every other member. 

9... Care^for personal belongings in the home. 

10. Identify ^iWi vidua 1 and family recreational activities. 

11. Explain the' sign i ficance of holidays as they relate to the family. 
'l2. iiientify/economc '^octors which cause most parents to seek employment: 

13. Explain the use and importance of money in the family unit. 

14 Develop an appreciation for other nationalities and cultures and a 
positive attitude toward his/her cultural neritago. 

•15. Analyze factors which cause individuals' to adapt to change vvithin the 
family settinq. 

Practice proper persons! hynione taking into consideration the many 
changes -which afiproachinn puberty brings. 




17. Understand that many' chanfi' '; lafe pJace during puberty. 

18. Describe normal 'mcidents of qrowth and .'Gvelooment. 

19. 'Identify the physical ci^anqns v.hich take place in boys. 

20. Identify the physical chanqps which take place in girls. 

21. Ideriify the cmoti.onal chan-ics which take^lace in girls. 

22. Explain that life cofcs fro'= life. 



23, Explain that ^11 ani<-a]s prOfiucc babies of the same kihd. 
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2^. Explore the meaninq of death. ^ 

25* Develop ways of dealing with the feelings brought about by the death of 
a loved person or pet. 

■t- 

25. Define death as an , unavoidable part of the life process. 

27. Distinguish betv/een death and sleep. 

28. Express feelings and emotions regarding loss of a significant other. 

29. Conclude that there is a need to sh.5re"love, empathy anri sympathy with 
individuals who are experiencing an erriotional ly charged situation re- 
lated to loss of a significant other. ^ 
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.'-•AJOR COtiCf-PTS 



1. r=ick of us is ^ 'cr of a f«wilv'. 

2. Each of us ossu-^es v^irious ralps and responsiti lities as a member oft 
family. 

3. The farnly shouji .".oste-' the fullest cievelopment of each individual in 
the family. 

A. Knowinq ourselves hr-los us to live better vfith others both within and 
outside of our faniilies. 

5. Consideration of others' riqfits and prooerty is important to happy 
fanily life. 



e. Sharing helps to r.-ake 



the '••or-e a happy place. 



7 



Sc^e ^eeli'-i<^s of an.'er an>! r.esentr.ent expressed by brothers and siste>4 
are natural . *■ 

8. Thev-e are sinilarities and differences in family life in other lands. 

9. We learn about our envirenf ent at hone and in school. 

10, Families help others in the co;.wunity. . 

11. Fctr;;il ies do ipaiy thincjs toocther. • / 

■ 12 'parents ar-i aoilts at school and in the ccnii'unity help children to stay 
safo/h^nay, healthy, clo'J.eJ, fed, and secure. 

13. r-a-nilies function tc o.^rretu:* ie man and fulfill certain health needs. 

)4. The prococs of '-/.tina is an evolutionarv process. 

15. L ivim' th-'ra'v (epronuce ir r.any ways. 

16. i.ela'C'd Itvii-' orq-inisris rcpi70di,ce_i^: sinilar v.ays. 

17. Youncj m'v'j'i have ,i r.eed for t-o-^'S food and parental care. 

'^13. The hiinan f-tu^ .i'-vcloo'. in unique manner; normal birth occurs v/hen 
t^io fetus 'i't. develor.ed 5:ui f iciently to survive. 

]'). Livin- thinqs qive rirth in a variety of \nys . ■ . 

20. f.ach ndividual is a unique i^nVnicjl pattern caused by heredity .->r.d 
envii jnri.ent. 

21. Tr..^ new^-rn rec^'ivc- a ■..^r.re of his/he»- inherited characteristics from 
eac'n Darenf, . 
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'22. Many siqnificant changes take place during puberty. 

23. Masturbatory experiences may follow genital handling. 

24. The menstrual cycle is a natural event in the life of a young girl which 
indicates she has reached one new level of maturity, 

25. Death is the ultimate end of all living things. 
25. Dying and going to sleep are not the same thing. ^ . 

27. Confronting and successfully coping with the loss of a siqnificant other, 
whatever the cause for the loss, can be a source of emotional matura1:Ton. 
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. CONTENT OUTLINE 




\ 



I. The Family is a Unit 

A. What is a fannly 
\ 1. There are many similarities 

2. There are many differences 

B. What are its purposes 

1 . Transmit culture 

2. Train and educate 

3. Provide security 

4. Provide a source of love and understanding 

5. Provide recreation and other activity 

C. What are roles in the family? / 

1. Father * ^ 

2. Mother 

3. Children 

4. Extended family members 

a. Grandparent(s) 

b. Aunt(s) and -UncleCs) 

c. Foster children 
d; Etc. 

0. How do we .cope with the loss of a significant other? 

1 . Death 

2. D.ivorce 

3. Separation 

II. All Life Comes From Similar Life 

A. [low- is everyone unique? 

1. Males and females are different 

2. Personality develops at varyinn rates 

a. Self-image 

b. Self-confidenc(^ 

c. Self-motivation and discovery 

d. Respect and trust for others 

e. Acceptaoce of occasional failure 

f. Learn decision-makina 
q. Control emotions 

h. Learn coripassion 

i . Know how and when to share 

3. Physical growth occurs at different >^ates 

B. How does a newborn baby affect the family? 

1. Parents care for the children 

2. Each child has a prace in the home 

a. Reasons for rivalry 

b. Reassurance of love 

C. How do living things grow? 

1, Physical growth and development chanaes , 

2. Social interaction e^xpands out of the family 

Hi. Understan^Hng our Changing Body ,£Turing Growth and Development 

A. , Infancy 

B. Early childhood 

C. Preadolescence 
0. Adolescence 
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III. Understanding our Chanqinq Body During Growth and Development (Cont.) 

E. .Maturity 

F. Old age * . 

IV. Background Orientation and Terminology Related to the Reproductive System 

A. Parts, of the body 

B. Functions 

V. Sex-Related Topics 

A. Secondary sex characteristics 

B. Menstruation 

C. Masturbation 

D. Infatuation, and crushes 

E. Sexual maturity and responsibility - developing 



standards of conduct 






/ 
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' - LEARNING AND EVALUATIVE ACTIVITIES 

* • , 

1. Discuss the anatomy and physiology of the reproductive system of se- 
lected lower mammals and compare them with the human reproductive 
system. 

2. Draw pictures of self - (boy or girl). 

3. Discussion on "Where did you come from?" 

4. Display life-sized anatomy chart. 

5. Ask children to bring in illustrations of 
(plant, insect, animal and human). 

6. y^sk the children to cut 'out pictures from magazines illustrating care 
>and attention of new arrivals. 

7. Use a full length mirror in, the classroom to see differences in growth, 
etc. (male and female). 

8. Have boys discuss \/hat they like about being male or girls discuss 
what they like about being female. (Teachers should emphasize simi- 
larities rather than differences.) 

9. To illustrate animal birth from eggs within the body provide the class- 
room with a pet (mouse, rabbit or hamster). 

10. Discuss misconceptions regarding masturbation and menstruation. 

' 11. Discuss the secondary sex characteristics that occur at different aqes 
- infancy, early childhood, preadolescence, adolescence^ and maturity. 

12. Discuss thoroughly optirr.al qrooming and personal hygieae habits of both 
boys and girls. 

' * 13. Show students transparencies or charts of a boy and girl during the pre 
' adolescent and adolescent period of their lives. Have students discuss 
the observable differences. Discuss the following physical, chemical 
(hormonal) and personality changes that occur during puberty: 

«- 

MALE - Deepening of the voice, enlargement of the testicles, spenn cell 
production, ejaculation, increased production of androgens, pubic hair, 
axillary hair, appearance of beard, surge in growth, cardiovascular and 
respiratory growth, increased shoulder breadth, larger chest cavity, in 
creased muscular definition, greater agility and motor*^ coordination, de 
'velopment of reaction speed and perceptual-motbr skills, changes in me- 
tabolism, members of the opposite sex become increasingly attractive, 
many new relationships and problems. develop, masturbatory experiences, 
heterosexual activity likely to begin. ' - 



Clarify misconceptions, 
parents and the^^voffspri 
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FEMALE - Voice deepens sliqhtly, changes in metabolism, increased pro-, 
duction of estrogens, pubic hatr, axillary hair, onset of menarche, 
ovulation, breast development, deposit.ion of fat in skin, development 
of heterosexual feelings, masturbatory experiences not as likely as in 
male. 

Stress the reasons for the changes and why they are necessary, for matu- 
ration, 

14. Discuss condition of acne and importance of skin care and good grooming. 

15. Have children label parts of body in a drawing (ditto, or bulletin board 
drawing). 

16. Tell how you help at home, discuss many different ways of helping (i.e. 
manners, smiling, taking turns, etc.). 



20. 




17. . Develop a story about family get-togethers, trips, and celebratid^ns. 

18. Discuss how children. of different backgrounds do things differentfly. 

19. ' Discuss relationships with brothers, sisters, mother, father in hUe 

(respecting property, privacy, etc-:)- 1 

Tell how assuming responsibility for personal cleanlines-s a^jd pos-\ 
sessions can express consideration for others in the family ffnd-'atl 
school . j 

21 Ask students to talk to their father to determine what, his job is, why 
■' he must have "-a'' job that will take him from his home, how this job_ , 

effects him and the other members of his. family. Repeat this activilty 
with a mother' to determine what her responsibilities are at home, whiat 
effect her work has on the other members of the family, what effect her 
working out of the home could have on the family. Have children present 
reports on the results of the discussions with parents.. 

22 Make a pictorial display of similar needs of all living' things (air, 
light, "food,/ rest, water, etc.). Compare these to the human needs 
which famili/es meet. 

23. Grow two sets of plants - give one proper care and deprive the other 
of good soil, water, sunlight. Frequently compare and discuss results 

24. Read a poem or a story of animal habits. Discuss how they are used fori 
winter sleep. Make paper dolls or posters of humans having different 
clothing for various seasons or for various climates. 

25 Observe the birth of fish in aquarium, flote the difference in size. 
Use pictures of other mother and baby animals or visit a farm or zoo, 
observe the male and 'female animals. Note the differences in .color, 
' size, plumage, etc. Compare similarities and differences in human 
mothers and their babies. > * " 

26. Show class uncooked egg ant'l a baby chick. Develop 'idee that chicken 
once, lived in the egg and was nourished by it. 
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37. Have children collect pictures ' showinq the differed kinds of homes 
used by anirjal and bird life. • ^/ /" ' 

/ 

33. Chart the developr^iental stages of different kinds of animal life 
{when did they first walk, feed themselves, leave their homes). 

39. Visit a pet shop to observe how the owner handl<^s animals. Invite 
a member of the SPCA to demonstrate care of pets, ^ 

40. Read stories about family life in other lands. 

4K Utilize exchange 'Students /if available) to discuss family lifje in 
hisjlher country. ' - 

42. Make a bulletin board display of peoole of other countries^ emnha- 
sizinq differences In clothes, customs, etc. 

43. Bring cultural object<?'of various nationalities for display. Have 
children ccjniparo our/culture with others studied. — 

44/ Taste foods and play qam^^s apnronriata to other countries. Discuss 
the advantages of living in our country. 



3, 



* 

27. Displ-iy picLurps of mammals and their babies; observe ways in which 
,' an these animals are alike. (Through discussion help children to 

discover that these animals did not. lay eggs.) / 

28. Share information about birth of pets at home. ' ' ■ 

29. Have children bring to school pictures of their own fam;ilies. Ob- ') 
serve the ways in which the children are like the father, mother, 

aunt, uncle, or grandparents. '/ 

30. V/rite and illustrate the following pages for a booklet: 

How I am like my mother. 

How I am like my father. , 
How I am differer^t from my mother. / 
How I am different: from my father. ^ 
Or select any relative or adult. 

3K Show children packets of various vegetable or flower seeds. Plant 
the seeds. Observe that the seeds produce the kinds of plants, from 
which they came. , ' 

32. Plant cuttings from geranium or ivy plants. Discover that the new 
plants are the same as the one from which the cuttings are made. 

33. Use fertilt=zed eggs and observe incubation and early growth of 
chicken. Use plastic model s of qrowtfi of chicken^^. 

34. Use day-old chicks or small animals and discuss the necessity^f 
feeding and cleaning up body wastes. 

35. ' Discuss the parental care of babies' in their own hordes. 

30'. Dramatize: the mother- and father taking care of a nevi-y6rn child in 
the homfi / . 
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45. Children ask grandparents to tell about: childhood experiences related 
to family. 

46. Discuss neighborhood activitiesV cooperative pr'ojects of ^neiqhbors 
, ^ PTA,, Scouts, etc. • - 

47. Initiate .creative activities in class to develop desirable variety in, 
the family interests, 

48. Plan a booklet- that wi'l 1 use picture^*^roni baby days to present age 
shov/ing progress^ ' , • 

49. Show the film My Turtle Died' Today or read the book and discuss with . 
- the class. ' . ; 

50. Show and <llscuss the film The Day' Grandpa Died . 

51. Have'the class draw pictures depleting the*various members of the 
family at v/ork. * , * ^ 

52^ Have children discuss adults other than> parents who take c&re of - 
children - day nursery > etq. 



inqs at home which belonq 
lings which belong "to every- 



53: Help the children to coifipi-^e a list of th 
exclusively to them and another list of t 
one inr the. family. 

54.. Encourage' 'the pupils to' act out scenes to show ways' in v/hich the fami- 
ly members share with one another. ^ ^ ^ 

55. ' Ask the children to tell how they help to take care of the family 

property. ' ^ - ^ ^ ' * ^ . 

56. ' Plan with the children 'picnics, "birthday and*holiday celebrations.* 
* Suggest that they carry* out plans at home. ^ 

, ' ^ * ' V 

57. Make a chart , on which you show how much student time is spent with v 
school family; compare with home family (do not include s^leep time).' 

58v S.how pictures, of happy families. Have children list things that make 
'a happy family^^^ " i / 



59. Lea^n games that whole families can play together. ' / 

60. Prepare a skit to show how parents help us. " j 

61. Make a surprise gift for the parents or the home. f \^ 

List with the children the. home duties that young children may be\ 
' able to assist with or assume. Evaluate. / . 

63. Discuss what happens when duties are not carried out in the- home. 
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Books; 



' A. Baby is. Born : The Story of How Life Begins, by rjilton S. Levine, M:D. 
and .Jean H. Siligmann. flew York, 'Golden Press, 1949. Written for 
the child 6 to 10 years of- age, this is a book for parents to read 
with their ypungsteri. The story of .how life begins is told ob- 
jectively and directly and emphasizes the love relationship of the 
• fav-ily unit. PR-0204 

, ' * « 

" t\bout Eggs and Crealures That Hatch From Tti^m, by Mel vi n John Uh 1 ; 
Meimont 'Publishers, Inc. , Chicago, Illinois, 1966, 591 
.• " . U 

' Aesop's FabTes , a Keith Jennison book; Franklin Watts, Inc. Publishers, 
575 Lexington Avenue, flew York, New York 10022 

Alexander and the Terrible , Horrible , No Good, Very Bad Day , by Judith 
Voirst; Atheneum Publishers . , - 

* ■ 

^ Al-1 Alone With Daddy , by Joan Fassler; Behavioral Publishers, Inc., 
1969. Ellen is a little girl who likes to be alone with -her 
father. IWhile her mother is. away, Ellen tries to take her 
mother' s\pl ace in her parent's y/orld". Available through 
SEIMC. fI-0167 ^ ' ■ 

Animals and Their Young /Glenn 0. Blough; Row,. Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, Illinois, 1949, 591 

Before You Were a Baby; Thomas- Y. Crowell Company, 201 Park Ave.nue South, 
New Yorirr'New York 10003, Ages 4-8, $3.50 

Growin'g Up, Gr owing 91derf North Shore Comnittee on the Older Adult; 
Holt, Rineharfand Winston, Inc, , 1965, 612, 

* N 

- ' , . "J , 

- Happiness is a' Warm Puppy, Charles H. Schulz , ^ - 

I Am Here, I Can Do JTt , Fami ly and Friends and I_, Muriel Stanek; 

Benefic Press , Chicago, Illinois, "T967, 301 .42,"TSet of books - ' 
'Mental Health) • , S ' 

Let's Read and Find- out. Science Book, Paul and Kay Sperry-Showers , 

Love 15< a Special Vi'ay of. Fueling , Joan Walsh Anglund 

Lucy's Secret Pocket , Vbout Stealing) i 

Monarch Butterfly, Marion W. Marcher; E.M. Hale and\company, Eau Claire, 
^MTTsconsin, 1954, 595.7 

M 
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Books - (Cont.) : ' ' 

My Turtle Died Today . Edith 6. Stull:, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1964 E 

The Ojd, Man Oin Our Block . Agnes Snyder; Flolt. Rinehart & Winston. Inc. 
New York. TiF4 E 
S 

One Day Everythin g Went Wrong . Elizabeth Vreckin; Follett Publishing Co. 
New York.- 1966 E 
V 

One Little Girl . Joan Fassler; Behavioral Publishers, Inc., 1969. This 
is the story of Laurie. Because she is retarded, Laurie is called 
a "slow child," but she finds out she is only slow in doing some 
things. The things she can do well she enjoys and takes pride -in 
doing. Available through SEIMC. ' FL-0170 

See How It Grows , Marguerite Walters; Grossit and Dunlap, New York. 
1954" E - 

- W 

Stories From Inside/Out . Orvis A. Harrelson; Bantam Books. Inc., Schfool 
7g~CoTTege Di vi s i on . ^ 666 Fiftb Avenue. New York." N. Y. 10019; 1974 

■/ ■ ' 

. Stories From Inside/.Qut : A. Discussion G uide For Parents and Teachers , 

DTn/iTT. Harrelson; Bantam Books. Inc. . ScfTool & College Division. 
. 666 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 10019; t^4 

The True Book of A nimal Babies . Ilia Podendorf; Children's Press. Chicag 
TTTinoiT.T955r591 / 
P 

Twins. . Margaret Rush Lerner; Lerner Publications Company. 241 First 
Avenue North, Minneapolis. Minnesota 5b401 . 612.6 

Up Above and Down Below . Irma Wibber; Scott. Foresman and Comoany. 
New York. 581 ' ' 

W 

What's Inside , (the story of an egg that hatched). May Garelick; 
William R. Scott. Inc.. New York. 598 

G 



Films 



Adelie Penguins 'of the Antarctic . BOCES #833-33. 23 minutes 
Anima ls and Thejir Homes . BOCES ^831-13. 11 minutes 
Autumn , River Ca'nip.> BOCES ^833-25, 25 minutes 
Big, People . Lijtle People . BOCES #831-140, 9 minutes 
Birth of Pu-ppiis . BOCES #832-82, 16 minutes 
Bo^ to Man_.- BOCES #832-27. 16 minutes 
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Films - (Cont.) : ' ' 

Butterfly . BOCES 1831-1^3, 9 minutes ^ - 
Care of Pets , BOCES ^832-38, 13 minutes, 
Chicks and Chickens , BOCES #831-247, 10 mi notes 
The Day Grandpa Die d, BQCHS #831-360, 11 minutes • 
Families , BOCE.S./BSl -240.- 10 minutes \ 
Farm Babies and Their Hothers . BOCES #831-55, 11 minutes \. 
Farmyard Babies , BOCES #831-56, 11 minutes 
Fertilization and Birth , BOCES #831-186, 10 minutes - 




irl to Woman , BOCES #832-28, 16 minutes 

GranKy Lives in Galway_, BOCES #833-121 , 26 minutes 

Gray Sgoirrel . BOCES #831-63, 10 minutes 

Growing ^Embryo , BOCES #832-92, 17 minutes . / 

Happy Little Hams-ters , BOCES #832-99, 13 minuses ' / 

Honeymoon , BOCES #831-371 , 9 minutes / 

Human and Animal Beginnings , BOCES #832-75, 73 minutes . \ 

Inside/Out Series- , BOCES (video cassettes) ,./l 5 minutes each: 
BreaKup 
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T,...^Brothers &. Sisters 
^'i^ome Sweet Home 
In My Memor^^ 
I Want To 
Jeff's Company 
Living With. Love 
Love, Susan C 
Must I?/May I? 
Someone Special 
Travel in' Shoes \ 

Little Gray fleck , BOCES #832-162, 18 minutes 

Little Hiawatha , BOCES #831-284, 8 minutes 

My Friend the Fish , BOCES l'832-l 63, 18 minutes 

ff^ Mother is_ the Most Beautiful Woman in_ the World , BOCES #831 -1 47 , 
9 minutes ' 
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Films - Cent. : , . " 

» 

My Turtle Died- Today , BOCES ^'831-148, 9 minutes 
What is a. Family? , BOCES ^'831-400," 8 minutes 
Wonders of Plant Growth , BOCES f^831-119, 11 minuses 
You , BOCES #832.-419, 17 minutes " s... 



Pamphlets : 



Inside/Out , A Guide for Teachers , National Instructional Television 
Center, Suite 101 , 1670 South Bayshore Blvd., San Mateo, CA. 
94402. This quide or any parts thereof may be reproduced with 
consent. All inquiries should be directed to MIT, Box A, 
Bloanington, Indiana 47401 ' ' 

Available from BOCE^ in limited quantities. AH video tapes 
available from BOCES on the 29 "Inside/Out" programs. 



Films trips and Cassettes : 

Growing Into Manhood , BOCES #333-90, 26 minutes 
Growing Into Womanhood , BOCES #333t91 , 26 minutes 

Kits : ' ' 

DUSO KU 1, grades K-2, BOCES #123-17 
DUSO Kit H, grades 3-^, BOCES #123-18 

HEN : 

Family Life Education , BOCES #Hri-12 
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CONSUMER, ENVIRONMENTAL ^MD PUBLIC HEALTH 
OVERVIEW 



The mentally handicapped are consumers. Furthermore, handicapped 
children watch television as much if not more than their non-handicapped 
peers, and are the. victims of advertising claims every bit as often. It 
is tremendous-ly important to make every child recognize false and mis- 
leading advertising, and distinguish between useful and effective con- 
sumer products and those 'that may be useless or even harmful. 

Intermediate grade children must become familiar with th^ many 
natural environmental conditions that man must, to some extent, control 
in order to remain healthy. They should know that water must be purified 
before drinking, for example, and that it is unsafe for them to drink the 
water in streams and lakes. 

However, pupils should be 'taught that not all of the things man does 
to the environment are good. Some factories make the air and water dirty. 
Beer" and soft drink cans along the edges of highways are examples of one - 
way people make the environment dirty and messy. 

Although there are people and agencies within the community to heTp 
make it a safe place to liv.e, each 'person has the responsibility of doing 
his best to keep water, air, parks, lawns, cities, and country roads neat 
and clean-foir' everyone to enjoy. ^ • , - - ' ^ , 

The chTldren naed to discuss together the things they can do -to help 
—and there are quite a few! If tfiey \understand that' trees have to be 
XQt-downHrr-order— t^-mal^-the-.pa[ierJteJise^ 

the landscape bare and ugly, tjiey may be more willing to write. on both 
sides of the page, Vod^jihen coloring, |o color all th? way to the edges. 
If there is a recycling center in the iqmmunity,' a visit can be educa- 
tional and fun. ' \ 

These Students should also be aware of the importance of a variety 
of people in the health of the public as Well as. their own roles in 
public health. Since millions of dollars are spei?t on useless health 
aids,, they should also be made aware of quackery and its effects on the / 
public. . . . • * 
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OBJECTIVES 

1. Describe the nature of advertising and promotion practices. 
2* List sonie purposes of advertising. 

3. Analyze truth in advertising. 

4. Evaluate deceptive packaging techniques and higher costs. 

. 5. Identify techniques used by advertisers that take advantage of the 
psychological reactions of consumer groups. - 

6. Develop criteria for evaluating advertising and making, better use of 
health dollars. 

7. Define the basic concepts relating to the environment. 

8. Identify the elements within this natural -environment and those created 
by man 'that have the potential for being harmful. 

9'. Illustrate the physical limitations of our natural j^esopr1:es% 

10. Cite examples of actions that ^demonstrate the responsibility of the 
individual for preserving and enhancing the quality of his environ- 
ment*. ' 

IK Analyze the role of the people in the family, school, community,' 

_^,,^^ natio_n.,,and world that cooperate to protec t the env jj^onrrgnt. ' 

* * * 

12. '/ Describe how the contann nation of the environment through abuse is a 

genuine threat to/man's health and future existence. 

13. Explain how man is dependent upon his environment. 

14. Describe the factors that determine when one sh6uld make use of 
health services* i.e., avoid the dangers of medical neglect, self- 
diagnosis and self-treatment for himself and others for whom he has 
a responsibility. 

15. Identify the factors that influence self-madi cation, 

16. Distinguish between prescription drugs and over-the-counter drugs., 

17. Distinguish between medical and non-medical health practitioners. 

18. Evaluate the practice of using an'other person's medjcati.on. 

19. Describe the characteristics of health quacTiery^. 

20. Develop' criteria for making the most of oneVs health dollar. 
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21. Express an understanding of the roles, responsibilities and traini^ng 
required. in health careers. _ 

22. Cite not only the financial but the humanitarian rewards of health 
occupations. 

23. Express an aw3rene^5,s of ■future opportunities in health careers. 



/ 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS 



K Accurate infoni^tion on labels, in advertising and promotions, are 
.consumer rights* 

2. The quality of a product may mean spending mor^ - a bargain is not 
always, a saving of money. 

3. Consumer health involves wise judgment and selection of health. in- 
formation, products and services that pertain to health. . 

4. There are agencies and groups that protect the health consumer. 

5. Our enviro;iment, which includes the immediate surroundings, and the 
people in the surroundings, has an effect on us. 

6. ^ Proper^sanitary disposal methods are essential to the health and 

weir^being of any confmunity and environment. 



7. We are dependent upon many people for''safe water and air. 

8. Without safe water and air, human life could not continue. 

9. There are living and non-living hazards in our environment. 
lO. Each of us can improve his environment. 

it. Many health agencies and organizations serve, protect and inform the 

\ consumer. 

I2I Laws and regulations protect our health and health of others. 

13. Professionally trained health specialists safeguard our health. 

14.1 Harm can result from self-diagnosis, self-medication, and the..unwise 

} use of drugs, medicines, devices, cosmetics, and dietary supplements. 

15. Unlimited opportunities are available in many fields under the broad 
'spectrum of .health careers for those students who are interested in 

richly rewarding occupations. 

16. Health career opportunities 'can lead to qreat satisfactions th^at one 
■ receives from helping others. ' ' . \ 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



ERIC 



I. The Individual as a. Health Consumer 
A. What i-s-a^ealth consumer? 

,B/ Who are health consumers? . • ' . 

C. . How are health consumers important? 

1. Influence on the kinds of health services and products 
made available 

2. Prices of items are affected by consumer actions 

3. Influence on the quality of health services and products 

D. What special problems do health consumers face?. 

1. Deciding when to seek health services 

2. What health problems/ can be treated without visiting a 
doctor «^ 

a. Self-medication 
" b. The hazards of treating oneself for* illnesses 

3. The Scientific Revolution / 

E. How to be .an intelligent health consumer 
.1. Purchasing and using^rugs and medicines 

a. Prescription medicines 

b. Non-prescription medicines 
1 . Labeling 

^-Lifiii tations of use ^. 
T^. Other pertinent information i - 

'2. Choosing medical and dent-al care ^ ^ ^ j 

«. Types of medical doctors 
b. Health-related specialists 
^c. Dentists ' \ 

d. Other nonmedical health .personnel 

e. A -look at how the health consumer can select his health 
^ advisor , ^ 

1. Sources of information 

2. Criteria for s'election 

3. Making the most of the health dollar / 

a. Knowing what is needed before buying 

b. Comparing values and checking the quality of*" 
products and services 

' 'c. Following the advice of your physician 
J d. Buying health products in sensible quantities , * 

II. Health Adv-ertising and Promotion ' , ' 

A. Definitions of important terminology 

1 . Advertising . ^ . ' 

2. Promotion 

B. Purposes ofVdvertising ^„ \ 

1 . Stimulating buying . ' 

2. Educating\ the consumer. j ^ 

C. The responsibilities of advertisers to^consumers 

1. Advertising and truthful claims 

2. Advertising messaqes in .good taste 

3. ^advertisements and respect f or *the privacy of the individual 

4. Advertising on labels and its accuracy 



III. Undesirable Promotional and Advertising Techniques 

A, General criticisms of health advertising 

1. Claims are distorted beyond that which is approved ,;in 
the products final printed labeling 

2. Deceptive research claims 

3. Encourage unnecessary purchases ^ * , * 

4. Stimulate emotional rather than rational buying 

5. Advertising increases the cost of health products 

6. Advertising language is often confusing and meaningless 

7. Health product ads often contaj^n more half-truths thatn 
\ truths ^ ' 

8. Othei^ criticisms 

B. Deceptive hialth adv^^rtising 
' 1. Testimonials 

2. Guarantees 

3. Incomplete labeling 

4. Deceptive packaging ^ 

5. Exploitation of special groups 

a. Children ^ 

b. Teenagers 
•c. 01d[er population 

5. Other deceptive tefchniques"^ * 
a. Fictitious bargain , 
, b. The "favo»;ed few" 

' c. Bait advertising 
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LCARNING AND EVAL^TIVE ACTIVITIES 



1. Select and discuss some of the pamphlets and publications related to 
consumer health v/ith yoi^r parents. 

, . ^ f ' 

Write in class a definition of v/hat is rtieant by consumer health and 
health information, products and services., * - . 

3. Discuss the statement, "Everyone is a health consumer.*" ^ ^ 

4. Interview*or 'invi te to class a representative of the Better Business , 
* Bureau to explaia the qullibili|;y of the American public and how the 

^consumer is being protected. ' i ■ , i 

5. .Have the class .list some of the products that affect health; classify 

them a)5 beneficial or harmful substances. 

5. Compare* contents of tRe same product obtained at high and low price,s 
and quality of items purcha^^ed 'in a discount store. Possibly the 
book The Medicine Show wil1'^he1p. , ^\ 

7. ^Develop a criteria for selecting and purchasing personal health , , 

products by reviewin^^osts, 'plaims, v/ho recon^Jends, selling motives, 

8. Make posters, bulletin board 'displays heightening the emotional appeals^ 
of advertised health products. * - - . I 

9. Display pictures of gadgets and devices or the real objects lold j)/ 
quacks. These mjght be. obtained from the Food and Drujg 'Administration 

^ or other groups. - ^ 

10.. Arrange a trip tg a water treatment plant or tp a conservation area. 
Class discussion on the variety of responsibilities in ^these'areas . 
Discussion of federal, state and local laws concerning ^these areas. * 

' ' , \ 

11. Discuss how water becomes unfit to drink. - ^ 

I 

12. Write individual or group letters for information on rodent control, 
'insect control, garbage disposal, etc. in your area. Y 

13. Compare food v/aste in this country witH that in other countries. 

14. Diaqrani and discuss the water cycle. . \ 

15. Have representatives of the American Red Cross and Civil Defense explaW 
their role in such events as floods, tornadoes, fire, nuclear warfare, 
etc. 

16. Collect pictures of ponds,' lakes, rivers, and reservoirs and ask the 
class, "Would you drink -from or swim in these places? ,4%?" 



\ 
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17. Discuss the work being done to prevent pollution in recreational and 
camping areas; have the students construct posters showing how they 

• ' could help to maintain these areas. 

18. Have representatives from local industries explain to class how they 
cooperate to keep^ air and/or v/ater clean. Have class visit industry. 

19. Investigate the nature of air pollution and the role of the health 
department in this problem. 

20* AsJc a sanitarian to discuss health and sanitation- 1 aws with your 
class. 

21. \Invite local public health official to jiiscuss the laws in your area 
^ ' whi'ch govern v/ast6 disposal. ^ ^ ' 

22. Pupils -write reports on the methods of- sewage disposal in the commun- 
ity* and the prob'^ms related to these procedures. 

23. Discuss proper methods of waste disposal from homes. 

'24. Visit hospi1:^als, restaurants, etc. to observe these laws being en- 
forced} -» 

25. Ask students to be av/are of unsanitary practices or of heavily littered 
af-eas observed'in the community. Have them determine if a law is being 
broken and if thfere is an agency to .correct the problem. 

26. Discuss household and field pests (rats, mice, roaches, flies, other 
roden*ts.* ' - ^ 

27. Arrange a trip to sev/age disposal plant. Discussion on local efforts , 
. - to protect water (proximity of sewer lines to^ fresh v^ater lines), ^ 

v/^afer purification methods, re^ycjing tectinlques. . . * - 

28. Have children identify other medi,cal, specialists and telM what each 
does. (Examples: pediatrician, dermatologist, ophthalmologist, 
obstetrician. ) ^ Have children 'discuss their relationship with the > 
pediatrician^ and the dentist. 

29. Invite the school nurse or physician to discuss what health services 
^ are needed by a family gnd how* these may be secured. ^ 

* , < ■ , 

30. Invite a physician to^discuss his training, ethical standards, daily 
v/ork, writing a prescription, and local requirements tor a license to 

' ' practice medicine.- 

31. Ha.'e students ask parents ,to help them check filters in air conditioners 
.humidifiers, stove hoods, furnaces, etc. ' . • ■< 

32. Is there a career for you?. Develop a bulltin board^ of health-related 
occupations, , ' x ' \ 

,iu9 ■ ' ! 
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RESOURCES 



Books: 



A Tree is a Plant, Clyde Robert Bulla; Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
r9^r5Sr~ ' - ^ . 

• A , . 

About Jerry , Jimmy and the Phannacist , Frances B. Thompson; Melmont 
Purlishers, Inc., CHTcago, Illinois, 1964, 615 

T , 

Big City Workers , C. Urel'l and E. Vraken; Follett' Publishing Co. » 
Chicago, Illinois, 331.7 

U ' . . 

Dentist's Tools , Carolyn Lapp; Medical Books for Children; Lerner 
Publicati ons. Inc., 241 First Avenue j'lofth, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55401,1961,617.6 / 

L ' 

Doctor's Tools , Marguerite Rush Leaner, M.D.; Medical Books for 
Children; 'Lerner Publication^, Inc., 241 First Avenue North, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401,1959,610 ' ' 

L 



'Films': 



Air Pollution , A First Film , BOCES #831-252 , 8 minutes' "' ' ■ 

The Animals Are Crying , BOCES #832-282, 15 minutes 

Baby Rabbit , BOCES //831-309, 11, minutes , ' * 

Communities Keep Clean , BOCES #831-204, 11 minutes 

' lile End of dne^,' BOCES #831-220, 7 minutes ' 

Everglades (National Park), BOCES #831-361", 7 minutes' - 

Forest Fisherman . Story of an Otter, BOCES #832-238, 16 minutes 

Growing , Growing , BOCES #831-276, p. minutes. 

How About It?; BOCES (S/ideo cassette), 7 minutes 

Inside/Ou£ Series: BOCES (video cassettes), J 5 minutes^eiach 
buy an'g~Euy ' ^ , 
■ Just One Place ' 



You BeTonq 



f i liiis ( Cont . ) : - 

The Lorax ,tBOCE$ #833-87, 24 minutes 

Must We Have Noise? , BOCE.S (video" cassette) 11 minutes 

Our Wilderness , BOCES #831-274, 10 minutes 

Preserving "^ur American Wilderness , BOGES #831-275, 10 minutes 

Uncle Smiley Follows the Seasons , BOCES #832-177, 13 minutes 

Uncle Smiley Goes to the Beach , BOCES U'832-17,2, 13 minutes 

Uncle Smiley Goes Camping , BOCES #832-173, 16 m-inutes 

Uncle Smiley Goes Planting , BOCES #832-174, 15 minutes 

' Uncle Smiley Goes Recycling , BOCES #832-175, 13 minutes 

Uncle Smiley Goes U£ the River , BOCES #832-1 78 , VI 2 minu'tesj ; 

Uncle Smiiey and' ' the Junk Yard Playground , BOCES #832-176, 13 jninutes 

.What Our Town Does for Us, BOCES #831-24, 11 minutes 
; * , 

' Where Should a Squirrel Live? . BOCES #831 -|73, 11 minutes 



. Wonders in a Country Stream , BOCES #831-117, 11 minutes 
Wonders, in Your Ov/n Backyard ,- BOCES #831-118; 11 minutes 
Woods and Things , ^bCES #831-277, 11 mintjtes 

Fnmstrifjs and Cassettes : 

Wildlife Ecology , BOCES -f392-6 . ' ,r 

Witchcraft to Modern Medicine, BQCES «92-7 



Filmstrip and Record : ! -rr~.^ 

" ^ Alqernon, the A mbulance , International Education Vnd Training , Inc. , 
\ )^7^. tie w Highway, Fa'rmingdale , N. ?. "11735 



HENS:- - . ■ 

Consumer Education Materials , BOCES #HN-6 
Environmental HeaVth , BOCES #HN-1 1 
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SAFETY AND FIRST AID 
OVERVIEW. 



Safety education should originate within the home and be continued 
in the school.* Experiences *conie through daily living and through class 
instruction in safety. Safety education must be given its* rightful place^ 
i4i all classes,' not in just'one. The resources of many non-school agencies 
can be -used to'^nrich the, overall program. The Fire Department, the Traffic 
Division of the Police Department, insurance companies and industrial safety 
engineers can all contribute to the basic school, safety program. We must 
make life as safe as possiblie, avd provide a [>lanned program of safety edu- 
cation. An annual safety week program is not enough as habits, skills 'and 
desirable attitudes develop slowly. 

All programs for handicapped children are most valuable when they provide 
for direct involvement. Children who have, seen animals up close and perhaps 
touched them; children who have visited a bakery, a post office and an auto- . 
mobile assembly plant, children who have made pottery or baked cakes or 
climbed the Statue of Liberty have a much better idea of what is involved 
in each than the child who has simply read or heard alJout them. Yet each 
has an. element of danger which must be taken into cons.ideration by the 
' children if accidents are" to be avoided. / 

^ - - ^ 

What should the children be prepared to do if accid'ents occur? For 'a - 
, child wbO'does not know what to do, to attempt to help someone who is hurt 
jnay result in further injury td'the victim. Children should concentrate on 
learning how and when to help themselves when they are young. They shop 
learn to .recognize when to get help for someone else or when theyj^sf^n- 
ously enough hurt to request help for. themselves. They siiou],^.==l?fTow their 
' own phone number, and where to find that of 'the fire d^p^r^ffifent and the 
''police station.. The main emphasis with young^^f^n, however, should 
be preventive. -^s^ 




OBJECTIVES 



1. Identify unsafe situations and learn to avoid them. 
'2..' Identify coiimon safety hazards in one's home, school and community. 

3. Practice behavioral traits which will enhance the safety of oneself 
and oth"ers. . • 

4. Define the specific roles of the peo-^le directly related to the pro- 
motion of safety in the school and community. 

5. Identify areas of risk to individual and group safety that might 
occur during a particular season of the year. V 
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Idenlify areas of risk to individual and group safety that might occur 
during a particular season of the year. 

Describe the major responsibilities of being a pedestrian, a bicyclist, 
^andla bus passenger. ^ 

Demonstrate courtesy mth peers. 

Define, a selected number of schooTsafety rules. 

Contribute tov/ard the development of a safe school environment. 

Identify the hazards that relate to varibusday^f^^'f?^ 

Illustrate relationships. bejtv/eeijj^^rfifn^ and accidents. 

Relate precautior\^%^^en^X^ reduction of hazards and accidents, 



Li.|^:^=^^feffg^mergencies which may occur during the course of daily living 
at would require first aid. ; ^ 



Demonstrate the effective use of first aid supplies. 

.Use first aid techniques to comba^t different emergency situations. 

Practice mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. . ^' ' ^ 

Formulate the concept that natural and man-made environmental factors 
influence.heal th and safety and that some environmental conditions can 
be modified and controlled. 

Distinguish between safe and potentially hazardous activities. 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS 



1. Increased freedom in play activities requires^safety practices. 



2. A knowledge of the cause and kind of accidents can help individuals 
plan for more responsible. action. 

3. School accident prevention depends on every individual. 

4. Many home accidents can be eliminated by the action of individual 
family members. 

5. The individual mu^ a'ssume responsibility for the safety of himself 
and others. . . ^ I 

6. Fire prevention is part of civic and indivi'dual responsibility. 

7. Knowledge and p_ra,ctice of safety rules in recreational activities 
helps" prevent accidents. \^ / 

8. Appropriate responses to liazardous and emergency situations should 
be studied and practiced. 

9. Play activities are, fun, ^ut must be controlled. 

10. There are harmful substancesXin certain plants, animals and products 
of which we should become awar.e and should avoid. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



I . Traffic .Safety 

A. Traffic siqns 

B. Identifying accident causes 

C. Pedestrian accidents 

D. Safety patrol _^ _ . 

— ' — — BtcycTe"" ^ " 

F. Seat belts j 

II. Safety in and Around the Water 

A. Swimming can be fun ^ , 

B. Boating and safety regulations , 

III. Safety with Fire \ 

A. Matj>hes and their proper use and Uoraqe 

B. Sarfie cormion liquids that can burnj 

C. Community efforts in fire protection 
Man-made causes of fires . . | 

E. Proper procedures to follow in case of fire 

1. The fire drill at school and at home 

2. Plans for each specific area of the school and home 

IV. Home Safety 

A. ' Falls and their prevention 

B. Burns and scalds and how to avoid them 

C. Poisoning (gas) 

D. Poisoning (solid and liquid^ ' ^ . 

E. Electrical problems and emergencies 

1. Safety devices " 

2. Signs of trouble 

P.. Other miscellaneous home hazards , 

V. ' School Safety / 

A. Classroom environment / 

B. Corridors and stairs need to be (iept safe ^ 

C. School .grounds and play equipment safety pr'ecautions 

D. Laboratory and safety Yules , 
. E. Auditorium and rules of conduct 

F. Gymnasium safety 

G. Lavatory behavior^ 

VI. School 'bus Safety 

A. Safety while waiting for the bus 

B. Safe actions while boarding and riding 

C. Safe behavior v/hen and after l.eaving the school bus 

D. Emergency bus drills 

VII. Safety on the Holidays 

A, Hallowden ' ^ 
' ^ 1. Costumes 

2. Trick or treat 
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c. 

D. 



Christmas 

1. Aaking'your tree a safe one 

2, Decorations - pretty, but safe' 
Easter 

Independence Day 



VIII. Outdoor Safety" 

A. V/inter spor^ts activities 



1 . Safe ice skating 

2. Safety on the ski- slopes 

3. J^edding/and tobogganing 
.B. "Summer sports 

1. Baseball 

2. Kite flyiog »^ 

3. Camping and hiking 
'4. Nature's hazards 

. J • a. Snakes . 

b. Poisonous plants 
1^ c. Thunder and lightning storms 

IX. Basic First Aid 

A. Basic principles 

1 . Sending for help 

2. l^roviding for comfort and safety of victim v/ithin limits 

B. Control of bleeding 

1. Types of bleeding 

a. Nosebleed 

b. • Cuts and abrasions 

c. Puncture wounds 

2. Methods of contro'l 

a. Direct pressure 

b. Application of cold packs I' 

C. Burns , \ , - ; 

1 . Heat induced ' ' ' i 
a. Cald v/ate'r 

,b. Degrees of bOrns 

2. Chemical burns- ' . 

a. Wash immediately 

b. Acids and bases 

c. See doctor as soon. as possible' 
" D. Exposure to cold 

J. Movement to restore, circulation 
2. Gradual wam^i^g ' 

E. Poison \ ^ y ^ 

1 . Get help immediately 

a. Poison control center 

b. Physicianlor hospital ^ . _ 

2. Leave poison sources for medical person's observation 

F. Insect bites and ^tings 
' 1. Wash \ 

2. Disinfect V 

3. Seek medical help if necessary 
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Know how to contact help 

1. Doctor 

2. Police, fire or emergency squ.ad 
3* Poison Control Center (if near 
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LEARNING AND EVALUATIVE-ACTIVITIES 



1. Bring in newspaper accounts of accidents and have discussion period 
to try and determine causes and prevention. 

2. «. Have a member of local police department explain rules and regulations 

concerning equipirient and operation of. bicycle. 

3. Have bicycle inspection at school to determine if properly equipped, 
.licensed and registered. 

/ 

4. Have a bicycle safety court. 

5. Discuss practices which will avoi6"^ccidents due to these hazards. 
Make up appropriate slogans and posters for display. 

6. Organize a "clean-up the playground" period ^to remove hazardous - 
objects. 

7. Collect and discuss news articles on home accidents and v/ays in which 
• these accidents might have B'een prevented. 

8. Make a card for home use listing telephone number of fire and police 
departments, ambulance, fami ly jdoctor , nearest relative, and poison 
control center. 

9. Collect data on the causes of fires in homes, public buildings and 
forests. 

10. Invite an electrician from the power company to discuss electrical 
hazards with the class. 

IT. Correspond with insurance companies to determine the number pf home 
falls and how this rates with other accidents^invol ving relatives 
and clos6 friends. 



12. Di 

wa 



iscuss the following in relation to camping; fire hazards, drinking 
ater, axe and knife S'afety, hiking, poisonous plants, wild animals, 
getting lost in v/oods, keeping and .leaving a clean campsite.' 



13. Investigate>o/here swimning lessons are being given in the community, 
and discuss swimming safety including the following: 

The need /or knowing how to swim well. 
Having supervision whenever young people are sv/imminq. 
Safety procedures for diving, using inflated devices, 
SA-n'mming in ocearr or surf. 

Demonstrate various non-swimmer rescue techniques. 
Describe buddy System. ^ • 

Staying in water too long and swimming a^fter eating. 
Getting a suntan and going barefoot. 

14. Show how changes in our way of living bring about new hazards and how 
old hazards disappear (curling irons, drying hair in oven, being kicked 
by horse, using ice picks, kerosene lamps, etc.). 
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15. Discuss the hazards associated with large crowds. 

16. Have bicycle check to see that bikes are properly identified and parked. 

17. Develop a simple checklist and conduct survey for hazards in buildings, 
on grounds, student conduct, etc. 

18. Prepare original plays involving safety rules and precautions. 

19. Prepare an "exhibit of hazardous objects or materials found in homes such 
as metal toyk with sharp edges, rugs without rubber backing., oily rags 
improperly stored, and easily accessible poisonous substances. 

20. Participate in fire drills^. Discuss ways to improve fire drills. Notice 
locati'on of fire, safety equipment in building. 

21. Display of recreational equipment such as canoe, gun, skates, sled, skis, 
bat, fiSh hook, etc.; sele.ct one item and write good safety practices for 
using "that item. 

22. Make, posters" of sv/imming rules. 

i 23. Put up' bulletin board display illustrating safe sv/irnming practices. 
** < ' • 

i . i / ' ' ' 

j ' 24. Write areport on local swimming areas. 

, 25. Demonstrate v/hat to do and what not to do when someone else is in trouble 

^' • in the v/ater. ' * 

\ ' 26, Make a list or gather examples of as many types o/ fire extinguishers 

as you can. Find out the types of fire for whiclT. each one is most 
effective. - 



\ 
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/ 27. Discover means of personal protection in case of fire. 

! ' 28. Gather nev/s clippings about recent fires. Try to determine how they 

' could have been avoided. ' - .* 



29. Prepare a disp;]ay~of fire fighting equipment. 

.30. Research arid report on the history of fire fighting.. 

31. Investigate modern-day methods of controlling fires. 

32. Conduct experiments on the physical and chemical principles of fire. 

33. Make a list of important telephone numbers for use in emergency. 

34. Plan a firsfaid kit for home , .automobile, canjping, or hiking. 

■ * 35. Invite a nurse or physician to speak to class about importance of first 

/ aid and" basic procedures. - r 

36. Plan a demonstration of the proper method of artificial respiration. 

37. Have a first ai,d. quiz contest. ' 
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38. Have a demonstration of techniques by boy scouts and girl scouts who 
are qualified in first-aid. . 

39.. Discuss and practice safety procedures for your school, for .naturaj_ 
phenomena which might occur in your immediate area, 

40. 'Discuss the increased likelihood of accidents due to inclement weather, 

41. Forimore mature intermediate level EMR pupils who are capable, obtain a 
.resusci-doll from Civil Defense or BOCES and demonstrate its use, having 

the children practice in groups of two. Use instructions that are in- 
cluded. While children are practicing, check the respiration rate - 16 - 
18 is about right. L,et everybody have a chance to practice. Select a 
child that does quite well practicing mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. 
Have him demonstrate on a resusci-doll for a 30 minute period without 
resting. The need for steady rate that is not too fast will be obvious. 
Have class discussion to find out what ft was like. For instance, did 
the child selected get tired? 
/ 

42. Make up- safety riddles "Carry me with my point down." 

43. Discuss taking turns. 

44. Dramatize what to do if a ball rolls into a street. 

45. Draw and discuss pictures of places or things to avoid during olay 
(r^iilroad tracks, bridges, refrigerators, plastic bags, caves.) 

46. Make map of neighborhood showing safe places for play and recreation. 

47. Demonstrate making a fire extinguisher by putting vinegar in a bottle, 
adding a small amount of baking soda, which has been wrapped in tissue 
- put in a stopper (rubber) with a pipette in bottle, turn upside down, 
and aim mixture into a pail or sink. 

48. Discuss the safe u'se of candles at celebrations. (Include sparklers, 
blasting cfaps; etc.) Discuss holiday safety tips at appropriate ttmes 

'of the year. Have children develop bulletin board display illustrating 
these points. c ' " ^ 

49. Demonstrate that a rubber-backed rug will not slip as easily as one that 
is not rubber-backed. 

50. Discuss what could be results of skates, pencils, marbles left on stairs 
or floors. ■ ■ / • 

51. Have children make a collection of magazine pictures to be. used in a 
chart depicting household products which may be dangerous; assemble 
pictures by rooms in a house (bathroom, laundry, etc.). / • 

52. Make a display of plants to avoid (pictures or illUstra/ions)'. Su.rvey 
local neighborhood to see how many grow in your area; discuss gating 
strange berries. ' < , 
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52. (ContO * ^ \ 
Some .canmo^n poisonous plants include: ^ ' r ^ . 

Bulbs of: ^ ^ hyacinth 

narcissus 

daffodils 

autumn crocus 

Star-of-Bethlehem 
Leaves of: poinsettas 

lilies of the valley 

rhubarb ^ 

bleander ' ^ 

bleeding heart 

Berries of: mistletoe 
daphne 
Yev/s 

Jessamine 
All parts of: " laurels 

elderberry 
butterhups 
rhododpndrum 
azaleas 

Jack-in-the pulpit 

53. Discuss poison symbol. Construct cabinet made of heavy paper-, place ' 
in it drawings of all things that may be poison. Discuss taking medi- 
cine. ' 

54. Discuss danger of turning on lights, or touching electrical appliances 
v;hen hands and or feet are wet. < 

55. Demonstrate static electricity (walking on v;ool carpet, combing hair, 
stroking cats,' fun, etc.) . / 

56. Discuss what to do if an accident happens at, ^school or home when there 
is^jio adult, immediately available. 

57. Discuss reasons for laws and regulations regarding safety*and the need 
to follow them. * ' ' ' 

58. Have children make a "Be Careful", scrapbook with pictures of hazardous 
situations or places. Also. use pictures of people doing dangerous > 
things or using ^dangerous objects. ^ ^ 

59. Discuss safety problems encountered vihile going ^to and from school. 
Include meaning of safety signs - danger, stop,. slow, school, rail- 
road, etc. ' 

60. Discuss why pupils should not talk to strangers or^accept anything 
from- them. 

• * 

61. Have children make posters shov/ing dangers^ of jaywalking. Evaluate. 

62. Have a hiember of a sno\*miobile.club visit class to discuss safety 
pointers. i 
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63. Darken rocxii and have pupils dressed in various colored clothing wal 
in front of room, -Be sure to haye one pupil wear wh]te. Discuss 
which' colors are more easily seen a'nd the correct way to walk along 

- streets or highways that do not have sidewalks. 

64. Discuss how behavior should be adjusted to meet unexpected weather 
hazards. ' • 

65. Make puppets and plan a puppet show on "safety". 
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RESjOyRCES 



Books : 



. BicycTp Blue Book , 'The Go9dyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, OhiO' 44316 

V . - ■ ^> ' _ r ^ ',' 

• Bicycle W4ty Packet , Bicycle I^vstitute of America , 122" East 42nd Street, 
. 'New Wk, f^^ Y. 10017. . - - 

^ Bicycle Songs of Safety , Jill- and Lawrence Grossman; Holt', Rinehart, and 

Heatth and Growth - -Healthful Living Program , Scott, Foresman & Company. 
Slenview, Mlinois 60025 — ' - 

Instructor^.Safety Pos.teV, Ins-tructor . April, 1973. ' . ' 

Safe Living , A K-6 Seppe aiid Sequence , Booklet, Board of Cooperative 
. . Educational Servtcgs, 125 Jericho Turhpike, Jericho,' N. Y. 11753 

Safety Action ; Traffic and Pedestrian Safety . A Guide for Teachers in 
the Elementary SchooTs ," ERIC, Ed 051 164. Delaware State Depart- 
ment or KUDI1C instruction, Dover; Department of Transportation, " 
^ Washington, D.C. ,• EDRS Price f'IF-$0;65, HC-SS .'29 



■Films: , 



In Case of Fire : BOCES #842-24, 20 minutes • ' 
Meetthg Strangers : Red Light , Green Light , BOCES, #832-98, 20 minutes 
-.One Got Fat . BOCES #832-200 ^ IS-min. " ^ 
Safe in the Water ," BOCES #832-332', 15 rtiinut^s 

Safest Way , BOCES #842-52, 20 minutes "Ny 
. >Safe1:y Adventures Out of Dpors , BOCES #831-174, 11 minutes ^ 
Safety as We Play,- BOCES (video cassette), 7'minqtes 
School Bus Safety With Strings Attached" , BOCES #843-25, 28 minutes 
Survival Kit - Part I, BOCE^ #831-329, 10 minutes 
Surviv^^l Kit' 



Part II, BOCES #831-330, 10 minutes 

c 



Kits ; ' 

Practoplasts ,' B0CES^#123-21 
Resusci-Anner BOCf^S #123-20 j23 ^ 



